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Specific Diseases.— Scrofula and its Treat- 
ment, , 


Specific Diseases.—I proceed, Gentle- 
men, in the next place, to speak to you of 
specific diseases. . 

Serofula.—We employ the term scrofula 
in two senses ; first, to designate an assem- 
blage of characters which denote a certain 
class of disease, comprehended under the 
term scrofulous disease ; and, secondly, to 
denote that peculiarity of constitution which 
is generally original or connate, that is, ex- 
isting at the time of birth. In this sense 
the word scrofula is used synonymously with 
the term scrofulous constitution, and it is 
this we allude to when speaking of scrofula 
existing in a family. 

The word scrofula is said to be derived 





from scrofa, which is the Latin for sow, 
though we cannot see any particular reason | 
why the term applied to this particular class | 
of disease should have been derived from 
such a source. 

The term struma is equivalent toscrofula; 
the two are used indifferently ; and, in po- 
pular language, these diseases are denomi- 
nated ** king’s evil,” or simply the evil, 
from an opinion formerly prevalent, and, 
indeed, not very long obsolete, that the 
touch of a royal personage would cure it. 

’ We cannot draw a very marked line of 
distinction hetween common and scrofulous 
disease, There is an insensible transition 
from the one to the other, as in all other 
cases of disease. ‘Ihe forms of disease are 
the same in each; the difference is in cer- 
tain modifications. Scrofulous inflamma- 
tion is less active and less rapid in its 
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progress than common inflammation, The 
characters of scrofulous inflammation are 
less marked ; the firm swelling, the bright- 
red colour, and the acute pain, which be- 
long to phlegmonous, are wanting in scro- 
fulous inflammation ; neither does the lat- 
ter exert such powerful sympathetic in- 
fluences as we observe excited in phlegmo- 
nous inflammation. Yet, in suljects that 
appear to be scrofulous, we often find in- 
flammation existing, with all its characters 
pretty strongly marked; in fact, we see 
cases which, so far as the redness and 
swelling go, we should be inclined to call 
cases of common inflammation. But when 
suppuration occurs in scrofulous inflammas 
tion, the matter does not so readily and 
quickly make its way to the surface. We 
do not find the collection of matter pointing, 
on its arrival at the surface, as in phlegmo- 
nous inflammation. We find that the skin 
becomes extensively detached in the situa- 
tion where the matter approaches the sur- 
face; that it is rendered very thin, and, 
finally, that a small opening takes place in 
that thin part. But the matter which is 
discharged from this opening is very differ- 
ent from that which is produced in phleg- 
monous inflammation. It is rather a mu- 
cous thana purulent fluid; at least it is very 
thin, and is very commonly flaky and curdy ; 
the flakes are mixed with the thin fluid. 
Indeed, these collections of fluid generally 
bear the character more of chronic abscess 
than acute, and evince the slowness and 
tardiness with wich the surface is reached 
that characterise abscesses of that kind. 
Scrofulous inflammation seldom terminates 
in mortification ; indeed } fancy it never 
does so, simply by the violence of inflamma- 
tory action; for scrofulous inflac™ation, 
when decidedly marked as such, does "0t 
seem to permit of that high degree of local 
action which is necessary for such a purpose ; 
yet, in parts that are affected with scrofula, 
we sometimes see a portion of them defi- 
cient of vitality, and converted into a fibrous 
dense kind of substance, which separates, 
much in the same way asin other cases, and 
in the manner which is peculiar to that form 
of disease. Chronic inflammation is a very 
frequent form of disease in scrofuluus sub- 
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jects. In scrofulous inflammation there is 
little redness of the part, sometimes none, 
but considerable increase in its size, The 
bulk of the part is augmented often with 
very little injury to the functions of the 
organs ; and an increase in size goes on for 
a considerable length of time, without pro- 
ducing any such change as is seriously in- 
eonvenient to the patient. 

When scrofula attacks the internal or- 
gaus, those of a glandular structure, and 
others, it frequently forms} small swell- 
ings, called tubercies. Tuber means swell- 
ing, and tubercle is the derivative of tu- 
ber, meaning a little swelling. These tu- 
bercles consist of small masses disseminated 
throughout the part affected ; they increase 
in size ; those which are contiguous join and 
coalesce; they assume a greyish colour; 
they become softened and loosened in tex- 
ture, and then a kind of suppuration takes 
place, that is, the tubercular matter 
Joosened and comes away, and a peculiar 
suppuration takes place in the part; the tu- 
bercular matter becomes detached, and in 
this way an extensive disease govs on, This 


Is 


- 
is most commouly seen in the lungs; and 
we oiten fiud that nearly the whole of those 
organs become destroyed in consequence of 
this peculiar change. They are found also 


in the different viscerm, in the liver, the 
brain, sometimes, and in the spleen, and, 
indeed, in other internal organs. 

Scrofulous ulceration is a languid and in- 


active process, with a thin, and, generally, 
sparing discharge. ‘The surface of the sore 
is pale or livid, and there is no appearance 
of granulation, nor any production of sub-| 
stance to fill up the ulcerated chasm, The 
margin of the sore may be smooth, red, or 
livid. Sometimes the basis and the edges 
of the sore are raised; in fact, there is an 
increased deposition in the part, but it is not 


of that healthy kind which leads to the re- 
- ‘ 
Storative process. Such ulcerations take 


place either in scrofulous abscess, or, itde- 
pendently of it, in every part of the skin, 
The parts which are most subixet to sero- 
fulous disease, are, in the erst place, the 
absorbent glands, more Particularly those of 
the neck and of the me sentery. The ab- 
sorbent glands of the groin are much more 
rarely affected | and those of the axilla are 
seldom Observed to be the seat of scrofulous 
disease | 
“ne of the principal exciting causes to 
“scrofulous disease, is exposure to cold ; and 
you will easily see from that, why the glands 
of the neck are so frequently the seat of the 
attack } but yet this does not explain how 
those of the mesentery become affected, be- 
cause these, as we ali know, are kept warm 
enough, The truth is, that the mucous 
membrane of the intestines is very com- 
moniy disordered in such cases, and the dis- 
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ease of the absorbent glands is consequent. 
Indeed, it will frequently happen, that the 
affection of the glands is secondary in scro- 
fula, as well as in other cases of disease, and 
although they may appear to us to be af- 
fectéd primarily, yet if we come to examine 
them narrowly, we shall find the affection of 
the glands to be decidedly in consequence 
of disease in some parts from which their 
vessels are derived, ( her parts, after the 
absorbent glands are affected, come to be 
frequently the seat of scrofulous disease : 
the lips, the eye lids, the mainmary gland 
of the female, the cuticle. The mucous 
membranes of the body are very subject to 
its attacks. Those of the eye and nostrils 
are particularly so, They are exposed and 
open to the external causes which produce 
it. The lining membranes of the respira- 
tory and digestive organs are also frequently 
the seat of disease in scrofulous subjects. 
Ihe mucous membranes of the urinary pas- 
sages are not liable to the same external 
cause, and we do not find that they suffer. 
The skin, in its morbid affections, shows a 
close affinity to the mucous membrane, and 
thus the skin suffers very much with the 
mucous membranes ; indeed, I need not ob- 
serve that it is extremely exposed to the 
exciting cause of scrofula. The lungs are 
subject to it, and consumption is merely a 
form of scro‘ula. The bones and joints are 
likewise subject to it. ‘These are the parts 
of the frame that are more particularly liable 
to the effects of scrofula. 

Now, fortuvately for the human race, the 
liability to scrofula does not exist equally 
throughout the whole of life. It is confined 
pretty much to the period of growth, or 
rather to that portion of life which inter- 
venes between the termination of suckling 
and puberty, In many individuals, the 
whole of this period is occupied by a succes- 
sion of attacks of scrofulous disease in the 
absorbent glands, the skin and the joints, 
j and very often it exists in several of these 
| parts at one and the same time. In indivi- 
| duals who have had scrofulain these various 
|shapes, extending over the whole of the 

body, and who have been for several years 

| the subjects of the most serious forms of the 
| disease up to the time of puberty, it is by 
no means uncommon to find the attacks thea 
decline, and that when the changes take 
place that are usual about the commence- 
ment of manhood, the individuals become 
healthy and vigorous. At the time, how- 
ever, that this particular change takes place, 
and the succession of disease in the yet 
glands, ears, joints, and skin, is stopped, it 
not uscommonly happens that the disease is 
developed in other more important parts, 
that is, either in the lungs, the mammary 
glands, or the testicle. 


Predisposing Cause.—The great predis- 
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g cause of scrofula, is original pecu- | 
iarity of constitution. We can have no| 
hesitation in stating this fact generally ; 
but we should find it rather more difficult! 
to point out precisely in what that pecu- | 
liarity of constitution consists. 

I have already had occasion to observe to 
you, that each individual has something 
peculiar to himself in his bodily orgunisa- 
tion; that there are infinite varieties of na-! 
tural organisations in the human species ; 
and in individuals who are distinguished by 
some of them, there isa greater or less de- 
gree of susceptibility to particular forms of 
disease. 

The external marks of scrofula are gene- 
rally considered to be a thin state of the 
integumeats, so that the cutaneous veins 
are easily seen ramifying under them. In 
some individuals the skin is so thin, that 
the course of the superficial veins, and the 
colour of the blood they contain, are almost 
as distinct to the eye as if the subject were 
dissected. A thickness of the upper lip, 
and a tumid state of the ale of the nose ; 
a louseness and flaccidity of the muscular 
system; these are circumstances observed | 
in individuals disposed to scrofula; but we 
cannot say from which particulur state o 
the frame, the liability to the several spe- 
cies of scrofula can be derived. We ob- 
serve two kinds of constitutional marks in 
scrofulous subjects. One class of indivi- 
duals presents a pale and pallid counte- 
nance, generally rather a tumid abdomen, 
a flaccid loose state of the muscles of th: 
body, and a want of activity in the cir 
culation, so that the extremities are cold ; 
and the individual suffers much from this 
condition ; there is a languor, in fact, both 
of body and mind, In the other class there 
is rather an excess, an unnatural quantity of 
colour in the face, andin the cheek particu- 
larly. There is rather an excited circula- 
tion, and that is easily still more excited 
There is a rapidity in the operation of both 
mental and corporeal powers; and the in- 
tellectual powers of children so affected 
often appear to be prematurely developed ; 
external influences, in fact, act more pow- 
erfully on these than on other individuals. 


rence of scrofulous disease, and, conse- 
quently, scrofulous disease is most com- 
mon in the cold regions of the globe—in 
countries where the atmosphere is damp and 
cold, and where there are frequent changes 
in its condition. Great Britain, the northern 
parts of Germany and France, are coun- 


|tries in which it is very common indeed, 
| But the occurrence and frequency of scro- 


fula are not confined merely to the situa- 
tions I have just mentioned. Beere, who 
practised at Vienna, a situation considerably 
to the south of the countries 1 have men- 
tioned, states, that of ophthalmic cases oceur- 


lring in Vienna, nine out of ten are genes 


rally struamous; and Breschet says, that, 
according to his experience, the frequency 
of strumous ophthalmia js still greater. I 
have been informed that the late Dr, 
Gregory, of Edinburgh, used to state in his 


jlectures, that he believed there was not a 


member of a family in Scotland, but was 
disposed to scrofula; and the present Dr. 
John Thomson, in his lectures, says, it is 
almost rare to meet with an individual who 
has not, in some part of his life, experienced 
disease in some of the forms of scro‘ula. 
Now, if these statements be correct, scrofula 
must be the most common disease we have 
to treat; although, in warm countries, it is 
less frequent than in the climates I have 
just mentioned, yet they are by no means 
xempt from it, because cold is only one ex- 
city cause; there are several others, and 
the inhabitants of the warmer regions may 
be exposed to some of them; but still, 
warmer countries seem to be particularly 
favourable to the prevention of scrofulous 
disease. It happens that the natives of 
warm climates suffer very much from dis- 
vase, in all respects like scrofula, when they 
come into the colder countries. Now, ne- 
groes, when they come here, often fall vic- 
tims to disease, which we cannot distinguish 
from scrofula ; and, 1 may observe, the same 
bas been voticed in certain animals, which 
are considered by some philosophers as half 
brothers of nesroes—l mean monkies.— 
( Laughter.) These are all inhabitants of 
the warmer countries > and when they come 
to pass a winter or two here, they suffer se- 


Now, both these classes of persons are called | riously from disease, and, generally speak- 
scrofulous; and they exhibit the particular| ing, if we examine them after death, we find 
characters, more or less, to which the word | disease corresponding very much with what 
scrofula is applicable ; and yet the indivi-| we find in the human subje ct, when there is 
duals are very different from each other, and, | deposition of tubercular substance through- 
of course, there is a difference in the pro-| out the various organs; and, in many of the 
gress of disease in each, and there must be | cases I have seen, there is disease of the 
a different mode of treatment for its re- | hon -s very like scrofulous affections in the 
moval. | human subject. For the same reason we 

Direct or exciting Causes.—Of the direct! find that serofulous patients suffer more at 
or exciting causes, cold is the most com-|one season of the year than at another; 
mon, particularly when combined with/their complaints are aggravated in the 
moisture. Hence considerable vicissitudes | winter and in the spring ; they are better 
of temperature are favourable to the occur-| in the summer and autumn, 
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The next in order among the exciting | food and fermented liquors ; and with many 
causes of scrofula, is, insufficient or un-| persons the idea prevails, that the more 
wholesome diet; excess or irregularity of | both tonic medicines and stimulating articles 
diet. These tend to disorder the mucous of food and drink can be taken, the better it 
membrane of the alimentary canal, which is|is for the individual, the more likely is it 
easily affected in scrofulous subjects. We) that the disease will be removed. I cannot, 
cannot be surprised at this, if we consider | for my own part, conceive any Opinion more 
that there is naturally a defective constitu- | erroneous. We should be much nearer the 
tion. Ifthe organ in which the nutriment|truth if we were to say that serofulous 
of the body is prepared be attacked, can we | patients ought to take no tonics or stimulat- 
wonder at the various forms in which the} ing diet at all, and that they should abstain 
disease shows itself in the frame? The dis-j| entirely from the sort of diet I have just 
position to this disease is, no doubt, aggra- mentioned. J do not mean to lay this down 
vated by sedentary habits. It very often|as a rule, but to say that this would bea 
happens that parents are anxious that their) much more rational and safe plan. 
children should commence their studies | The state of a scrofulous subject is cer- 
early; that they should begin to employ) tainly, in one point of view, a state of debi- 
their time at books, and give their attention lity. Scrofulous subjects are not capable of 
to learning while very young; and thus the | doing many of those things which are accome 
children are led to devote a portion of time | plished by healthy individuals, and, so far, 
to sedentary pursuits, which, from their|they may be said to be weak ; but you are 
natural buoyancy of spirit, they would oc-| to consider that the functions of scrofulous 
cupy in another way, and in a manner which | subjects are more easily excited ; they will 
I believe would be much more to the ad-!| bear the influence of external agencies less 





vantage both of their minds and bodies, 

These causes—that is cold and bad diet, or 
excess of diet—the neglect of exercise, and 
sedentary habits, produce states of the frame 
in which irregularity of the functions of the 
alimentary cana), a wanto! circulation in the 
capillary system, and a want of full deve- 
Jopment of the muscular powers, are very 
much marked; and such are the leading 
characteristics of subjects of scrofulous dis- 
ease, di-order of the digestive organs, a pal- 
lid state of the skin, and a loose and flaccid 
condition of the muscles of the body, 

Wien several exciting causes of scro‘ula 
act in conjunction, and with considerable 
activity, they are capable of producing a 
state of frame which we cannot distinguish 
from that which attaches to other individuals 
from birth. Thus, in those subjects in whom 
nothing of the kind bas occurred, a sort of 
acquired scrofula may be superinduced. In 
this way the crowded dwellings of the poor, 
the confined situations in which they live, 
their deficient and unwholesome diet, their 
insufficient clothing, their want of necessary 
warmth, and the absence of various com- 
forts requisite during the winter season, 
bring on, in the children of the poor, a state 
of disorder in the digestive, cutaneous, and 
muscular systems, which cannot, in any 
way, be distinguished from that of persons 
born with scrofula. 

An opivion has been very generally 
entertained, by professional men, that debi- 
lity is the cause of scrofula—that it is the 
source of the various sufferings to which 
acrofulous individuals are subject. Hence 
it has been too often the case, that when 
scrotulous disease, or a disease supposed to 
be scrofulous, is seen, the patient is directed 
to use tonic medicines, and to take avimal 


| thav healthy individuals. How can you ex- 
|pect, therefore, that great quantities of 
| bark and other tonic medicines can be taken 
into the stomach and alimentary canal with 
advantage? How can you suppose that the 
patient can bear large quantities of animal 
food and fermented liquors? Unquestion- 
ably the selection of articles of food, and 
| the regulation of diet altogether, are points 
of the greatest importance in the treatment, 
The food should be of a nutritious, but not 
ofastimulating kind, A mixed diet of anie 
|mal and vegetable food has been found by 
experience, in different countries, to be the 
best suited for the frame. Isee no reason, 
) therefore, for prohibiting a moderate quan- 
| tity of animal with vegetable food, well assi- 
milated. Other farinaceous articles and ripe 
| fruit are suited to the diet of a scrofulous 
patient, Certainly in many individuals, scro- 
fulous as well as others, particularly in 
|those who are readily excited, animal food 
can hardly be borne every day. There are 
| several kinds of scrofulous individuals to 
|whom we should only allow animal food, 
jmixed with the other nutritious articles, 
|bread, milk, well-dressed vegetables, and 
|fruits. Every other day we should omit 
the former of these. 

The quantity of food should be carefully 
attended to; children are not capable them- 
selves of attending tothis; indeed grown-up 
persons do not always act very judiciously 
on this point. The time of taking food 
should also be attended to. In young 
children it may be proper to give it four 
times a-day, but in those a little older, three 
times a-day, with a little drink in the inter 
vals between the meals, are sufficient. 

Medical Treatment.—In respect to medi- 
cal treatment, we shall find that in general 
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there is a disturbed state of the alimentary | 


canal, and that frequently some part of the 
canal is loaded with aliment or unhealthy 
secretions. Our first object, therefore, is 
to clear it from such accumulations, and 
afterwards to employ such means as will 
strengthen it in the execution of its regular 
performance, 

Now because a patient is said to be scro- 
fulous, and scrofulous subjects are said to be 
weak, you are not to suppose that in such 
a state of the alimentary canal, very mild 
means will be necessary. It is often requi- 
site to employ very active and powerful 
means, and even in young subjects too. 
This is not invariably, but frequently the 
case, and you will find it is particularly so 
if there be a foul state of the tongue, and a 
bad and unnatural state of the breath, indi- 
eative of the condition of the alimentary 
canal, and more especially if with these you 
find a tumid state of the abdomen. Then 
you administer calomel with rhubarb, jalap, 
scammony, or colocynth, or calomel with 
antimony, to be followed up with the usual 
senna draughit, or a duse of castor oi] ; and 


you should repeat these, continuing them | 


till you have cleared out the bowels com- 
pletely ; after this, milder medicines for a 
continuance will answer the purpose; a 
grain of calomel, ora few grains of the mer- 
cury and chalk may be given twice a week, 
with other medicines at different | 
rhubarb, sulphate of magnesia, aud potash. 
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The compound decoction of aloes is very | 
good in such cases, given in the middle of 


the day, or alittle before dinner. The ob- 
ject of administering these medicines after 
you have once cleared out the alimentary 
canal, is to insure a regular state of the 
bowels ; not to purge them, but to see that 
the residue of the matter teken into the sto- 
mach is regularly expelled, which does not 
require very active means. Then in certain 
circumstances it may be expedient to give 
tonic medicines, and these, if the tongue be 
clean, you may safely administer. If you 
have cleared the alimentary canal, and gota 
clean state of the tongue, and the patent 
be pallid, you may then safely administer 
tonics ; perhaps steel medicines, and the mi- 
neral acids, are the best; perhaps the 
tinctura ferri, combined with nitric or muri- 
atic acid in the infusion of roses. Lark, 
columba, and gentian, are vegetable tonics 
that are frequently given under these cir- 
cumstances, Great confidence has been re- 
posed in bark, but 1 believe it is capable of 
doing nothing that may not be effected by 
Other tonic medicines, With these tonics, 
mild aperients may be combined ; rhubarb 
may be advantageously given with either of 
them, When acidity is present, it may be 
advantageous to give alkalies in corjunc- 
tion with the vegetable tonics, 
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It would seem that the principles of medi 
|cine, even in ordinary cases, are not very 
| clearly understood ; for alkalies which have 
| enjoyed great reputation, such as the liquor 
| potasse, and the subcarbonate of ammonia, 
|have all been regarded as specifics. Other 
| persons fancy that considerable benefit is 
| derived from the exhibition of acids; and 
| those who maintain these opposite opinions 
| generally refer to their own experience in 
support of their views. Probably the truth 
is, that neither the alkali nor the acid is of 
very great importance, and that successful 
treatment does not depend on the adoption 
of either of these remedies. 

An opinion has often prevailed that mer- 
cury ought not to be given to patients affect- 
ed with scrofula; that a great danger exists 
of aggravating the affection—of rendering it 
more obstinate, But I think we certainly 
cannot dispense with mercury, regarding it 
asapurgative. We olten find it most bene- 
ficial for clearing out the alimentary canal, 
and as a mild and alterative medicine to be 
given afterwards. I may go further, and 
state that in some forms of scrofulous dis- 
ease, where it is active, and proceeding tog 
change of structure of the part which it 
| aflec ts, (and 1 would allude particularly to 
| Strumous inflammation affecting the cornea 
}of the eye,—where deposition takes place 

into the cornea,) it isofien of great advantage 
to carry the use of mercury so far as to affect 
|the system; that by these means we have 
the power of controlling the inflammation, 
and bringing it to an end, of bringing ittoa 
termination without destruction of the part. 
And we do this without any danger, as far 
as Lhave seen, of injury of any kind; so 
that 1 am inclined to think the notion, which 
has been pretty extensively spread, of the 
peculiarly unfavourable influence of mercury 
in scrofulous individuals, is by no meang 
well founded, When mercury is given in 
the way | have mentioned, we may emplo 

calomel with James's powder, or Dover's 
| powder, or give the hydrarg. cum creta. 
Sometimes the oxymuriate of mercury may 
be given with thetincture of bark. A grain 
of the oxymuriate may be mixed with an 
ounce of the tincture of bark, and a teae 
spoonful may be taken three times a-day 5 
that will be ubout an eighth of a grain three 
times a day. The state of the skin is a 
point of particular importance in scrofulous 
subjects. We very commonly find a dry, 
harsh, and pallid state of the skin; a state 
of the skin where there is a defect in the 
capillary circulation; where the blood which 
is sent to the minute vessels remains there, 
When we consider the great extent of the 
skin, the importance of its secretion, the 
quantity of matter that is daily separated 
from the body through it, we cannot but 
suppose that the condition of the skin must 








have a very great effect on the health; and, 
certainly, in scrofulous subjects we find it 
in a condition very far from one of health. 
Under these circumstances the warm-bath 
is very useful. Where this cannot be em- 
ployed. washing the skin over with warm 
water, and rubbing it.well, will be of service. 
The individuals in whom such a state of skin 
exists should be warmly clothed. Itisa 
very mistaken opinion that the state of the 
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perhaps, very often be regarded as 

in point of importance. In the case of simple 
chronic swelling, without any very active 
inflammation, it may be sufficient to emplo 
the general means | have mentioned. At ail 
times the part may be kept warm; it may 
|be covered with a soap plaster. When a 
more active degree of inflammation exists, 
‘if there be some heat and pain, you may 
| employ mild antiphlogistic means, according 


to the degree of inflammation. You might 
apply a few leeches; you might apply an 
evaporating wash, or you might apply a poul- 
tice made either of bread and water or of 


skin can be cured by “ hardening "’ the pa- 
tients as it is called,—by exposing them to 
cold. The animal powers are defective in 
those systems, and therefore they require 
every assistonce to the due discharge of | linseed, 

their functions. They are not capable of} When suppuration takes place it is neces- 
encountering vicissitudes of weather, and|sary to open the abscess pretty quickly. 
therefore they should not be exposed to| You should make a rule of this, because 
them. It is always desirable that they | there is a want of inclination in the suppura- 
should have exercise, and therefore | by no tive matter to come to the surface. It will 
means wish they should be kept ut home, or | extend in circumference, and the deformity 
within doors, because it is cold ; they should | which frequently results from scrofuloug 
be allowed to go out and take exercise, care | abscess will be increased. If you leave the 
being taken that they are so clothed as to | thing to itself the skin will often become 
prevent their taking cold. It is found in | thin, When the abscess breaks, a consider- 
animals that the power of generating heat is | able portion of that thin skin will be remov- 
much less in those that are young than in/ed,a larger portion will become detached, 
adults. A proof of the advantage which indi- | and a part of it will again become attached. 
viduals derive from a warm temperature and | You obviate all this, then, by opening the 
@ proper supply of nutriment peculiarly | part pretty early. The languid and un- 
adapted to the purposes of the avimal| healthy kind of ulcer which frequently takes 
economy, may be, I think, found in the! place in the skin, or follows this abscess, 
fact that children, during the period of suck-| very often requires local stimuli or astrin- 


ling, do not sufferfrom scrofula. At that/ gents, This is not by any means a general 
time the child is carefully clothed ; itis near |rule, because under many circumstances 
the persons of the mother and nurse, and | scrofulous ulcerations do very well under 
participates, in a measure, in the warmth | the employment of simple local means, such 
enjoved by them, suffering very little from|as bread - and- water poultice, spermaceti 
cold, and receiving a regular supply of! ointment, or some other simple dressing. 


healthy nutiiment. ‘Thus the two great| But when the surface of the sore is red, 
causes, exposure to cold, aud unwholesome) when these signs of deficiency of power 
butriment, are precluded iu the case of chil- | are observed, you may touch the surface of 





dren during the period of suckling. 

I have said that exercise should be rega- 
larly taken. If you leave children to them- 
selves, they will naturally engage in a 
variety of active pursuits by which their 
muscular system is sufficiently exercised ; and 
I think if any thing like a teudeucy to scrofu- 
lous disease is shown, parents ought to con- 
sider the object of education as quite second- 
ary to that of establishing the health ; and 
nothing like attention to books should be 
allowed to interfere with attention to the 
rules which are calculated to restore and 
secure health. ‘These, then, are the general 
points of manacement in the cure of strumous 
individuals, You observe that all these may 
be called general rules. In fact, in the 
great majority of cases of scrofulous disease, 
the means that are destined to obviate the 
cause of the disease should be of a genera! 
nature. However, of course we frequently 
have occasion to employ local measures in 
conjunction with general, although they may, 


the sore with a solution of the nitrate of 
| silver, or of the sulphate of zinc, or of some 

local stimulus, in proportion to the want of 
active vitality. 

In chronic scrofulous inflammation, you 
often find it necessary to have recourse, in 
the first place, to a mild antiphlogistic treat- 
ment, and afterwards to means of greater 
irritation; to blisters, to setons, or to 
issues ; or, by way of producing irritation, 
to rubbing tartarised antimony on 
skin. The mention of this latter medi- 
cine leads me to remark to you, that you 
may, in many cases, observe how scrofulous 
disease imitates the process which nature 
employs; you will often find that scrofulous 
disease ceases in one situation, and makes 
its appearance in a neighbouring part; for 
example, a patient with strumous ophthal- 
mia, and suffering very much from it, will 
have an eruption and discharge take place 
from the skin, behind the ears, for instance, 
jend then the eyes will get quite well, and so 
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the disease will shift from one part to 
another, Now, following up the hint, you 
will find that the use of tartarised anti- 
mony, rubbed on the skin, may be very 
advantageously employed to supersede a dis- 
ease which exists im another part, and that 
it is a powerful means of removing strumous 
ophthalmia. I have heard that persons, in 
the course of their practice, have employed 
it still more extensively than in the degree 
to which | allude; for example, in disease 
of the glands of the neck, or about the head 
particularly, Considerable eruption upon 
the arms has been produced by rubbing it 
upon them, and with benefit ; and also in the 
case of diseased glands of the groin, by rub- 
bing it on the thigh. This, then, is certainly 
an imitation of the mode which nature 
adopts in her efforts to cure the disease, 
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I purpose, Gentlemen, this morning, to 
bring before you two cases of jaundice, both 
of which were admitted into Mary’s Ward 
on December 3ist. 

You are aware that the term jaundice is 
derived from the French substantive jaun 
isse, which again is derived from the French 
adjective jaune, yellow. The word yetlow 
has its origin from the Italian giallo, which 
again comes from the Latin gilews. It is 
curious that while our own word yellow is 
derived from the Italian giallo, we should 

© to the French for a term to express the 
isease,—jaunisse, derived from their cor- 
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| whilst most others have the epithet base ; 
and which, whether in the shape of mone 
or other valuables, kings possess far beyon 
others. Indeed it was also called by the 
Latins aurigo, from aurum, the Latin for 
gold. I need not remind you that the appel- 
lation agua regia was considered appropriate 
for the solvent of gold. Many diseases 
might require as great luxuries as jaundice ; 
and mead (mulsum) was ommianne in many 
others by the ancients. The Romans called 
it likewise morbus arquatus, or arcuatusy, 
from the resemblance of the colour to the 
pale golden hue of the rainbow (arguus, or 
arcus) ; and even when cattle were affected 
with this disease, they also called it morbus 
urqualus., Pecus arquatum are expressions 
used by Columella, while we reserve the 
word jaundice for ourselves and the yellows 
for brutes. The Greeks designated it ucre- 
pos, and by the name icterus it is at pre- 
sent known in medicine ; and even its come 
| mon name among the Italians is thus derived, 
itterizia. lt was so called from a yellow 
| bird of that name, a sight of which was said 
|to cure those afflicted with the disease, just 
as the brazen serpent which Moses set up 
|in the wilderness cured the serpent-bites of 
jall those who looked up at it; the tale, 
however, runs that the poor bird invariabl 
died. The Latin word gi/vus, from which 
springs giallo, jaune, and yellow, was 
sometimes written gi/bus, and from this 
form is derived the German term gelbe, 
yellow, and the Germans call the complaint 
| gelbesucht, yellow disease. 
| Though the disease is characterised by 
yellowness, the colour varies considerably 
in different individuals, in some persons the 
| yellow is nearly as pale as a straw colour, 
| in others a bright golden yellow, in others of 
} a saffron or orange hue, and in others again 
it is rather a dirty green, very similar to the 
| colour of olives. It is hence divided into 
two kinds, the yellow and the green, and 
the latter is occasionally so dark as to be 


ruption jaune (probably at first written|called by the common people the black 


aulne, just as autre isin Kabelais written 
aultre, from the Latin alter), of the Italian 
word giallo ; yet in common language when 
it attacks brutes, cows for instance, which 
frequently have the disease, it is bluntly 
called the yellows. In Latin it is named 
morbus regius, because according to Celsus 
patients when affected with it require all 
the luxuriesof royalty, He says, remedio 
est adversus eum, uti conclavi cultiore, usu, 
loco, iudis, lascivid, aliis per que mens 
exhilaretur que quotidiane regum delicia 
sunt. Varro also gives a similar reason, 

iam mulso curetur, qui cibus delicatus 
est. ButI should have imagined, if these 
had not been Roman authorities, that it was 


jaundice. 

One of the present cases was an instance 
of the yellow, the other of the green, 

The first was that of a woman named 
Mary Lorina, aged 40, who had been ill 18 
days, and was admitted into Mary’s Ward 
|onthe 3ist of December. She said that she 
jfirst was seized in St. Paul's Churchyard 
with pain of the right hypochondrium, 
shooting in all directions, and had suffered 





several attacks of it since ; that the jaundice 
|had appeared about twelve days previously 
to her admission, that she had not men- 
| struated for a twelvemonth, and had been, 
| for some length of time, cured of tapeworm 
by oil of turpentine, after suffering pain 


so named because yellow is the colour of} the sides and head, and impairment of 
gold, which is cousidered the hing of metals, memory from the animal, but neither guaw- 
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ing pain at the pit of the stomach, excess of 

petite, nor itching of the nose or podex. | 
Her present symptoms were universal yel- 
lowness, of an orange hue, of the skin, nails, 
and white of the eyes; high-coloured urine ; 
pale alvine evacuations; constant nausea; 
great depression of spirits. She had, during 
nearly the whole period of the jaundice, had 
two or three stools daily by medicine, and 
suffered frequent itching of the surface till 
within the last few days. She has not seen 
yellow. 

These are the ordinary symptoms of jaun- 
dice. The yellowness is first seen at the 
roots of the nails, and in the conjunctiva of 
the eye; and after it has ceased in the 
skin may still be visible there, on account 
of the superior natural whiteness of those 
parts discovering the faintest tinge of yellow; 
it is, of course, far more obvious by day-light 
than by candle-light, so that a stationary pa- 
tient might be thought much improved, if 
seen first in the day-time, and afterwards 
at night. The urine is high-coloured, like | 
porter, from the abundance of bile in it; but} 
if the vessel is white, and beld on one side, 
s0 that a small portion only of urine inter- 
venes between the vessel and the eye, its 
yellowness becomes very evident; it also 
stains the linen yellow. The serum of the | 
blood, if any is drawn, is yellow; as like-| 
wise is the secretion of a blister and of the 
serous membranes; and even sometimes | 
these membranes themselves, and other 
white internal parts. ‘The feces are usually | 

ale, from the deficiency or absence of bile ; } 
But sufficient bile occasionally passes to} 
render the feces of jaundiced persons 
brown. Nausea is a very common symp-| 
tom. Indeed, a sense of weight at the epi-| 
gastrium is often complained of; even vomit- 
ing, loss of appetite, and pain and tender- 
ness of the epigastrium and right hypo- 
chondrium, are continually seen; great de- 
pression of spirits is generally felt, drowsi- 
ness and languor are common, and the itch- 
ing of the surface is observed every day. 
Whether the bowels would have been open 
without the daily purgatives she took, I can- 
not say; but usually they are confined in 
jaundice. She did not see yellow, nor will 
you find that the second woman did. The 
ancients appear to have believed that ob- 
jects seem yellow in the disease. In Lucre- 
tius we read, 


 Lurida preterea fiunt quecumque fuentur 
Arquati ;"— 
and in Varro, “ Ut arquatis et veternosis lu- 
tea que non sunt, eque ut que sunt lutea vi- 
dentur.” Among us, a person unfavourably 
Segoe said to see with a jaundiced eye. 
ut this isa rare occurrence. Dr. Percival, 
of Manchester, noticed it but twice, and in 
both cases the jaundice was mot great, Al- 
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though I have usually asked the question, F 
have but twice met with patients who had 
this symptom, and in them I discovered the 
cause of its existence. One was a man in 
Luke’s Ward in 1826, he saw yellow with 
one eye only, and on the cornea of this eve 
two blood-vessels were seen creeping. | had 
no doubt that the yellowness of his sight in 
this eye arose from inflammation having 
enlarged those blood-vessels sufficiently for 
them to convey blood, having its serum load 
ed with bile, into a part of the organ through 
which the rays of light passed. It was a year 
before the second instance occurred; but I 
then had a patient in Jacob's Ward with 
jaundice, who saw yellow with both eyes; 
and, on examining them, I found the con- 
junctiva, immediately around the cornea, 
inflamed. 1 should not have noticed the in- 
flammation, had I not been prepared to ex- 
pect it, and therefore I must disregard any 
negative observations, unless the state of 
the eye have been a matter of careful in- 
quiry ; a slight degree of inflammation will 
be sufficient to enlarge vessels enough to 
convey bile into the sight of the eye; and 
I suppose that an internal inflammation, 
seated anywhere, provided it cause bilious 
fluid to reach parts through which the rays 
of light pass, would be equally effective 
with one upon or closely around the cornea 
Whether indeed bile might not sometimes 
pass on without inflammation I will not 
presume to say; but inflammation of parts, 
or immediately around parts, through which 
the rays of light pass, | must regard as one 
cause of yellow vision in the disease. 

The green jaundice has been particularly 
described by Dr, Baillie in the Transactions 
of the College of Physicians. He states that 
‘the skin, and the white of the eyes, are 
tinged of a green colour, more or less mixed 
with yellow; but the green colour is pre- 
dominant. In some parts of the skin, the 
green colour is very deep, so as to have 
some blackness in its hue ; and this circum- 
stance has given rise to the name of black 
jaundice, by which this disease has been 
often distinguished. The green jaundice 
by no means occurs so frequently as the 
yellow jaundice, but it occurs sufficiently 
often to have been seen by any practitioner 
of considerable experience.” I cannot con- 
tinue to quote his words; because, though 
all his descriptions are very accurate, and, 
from containing only the chief points, con- 
cise, he invariably employs far more words 
than are necessary ; but he goes on to say, 
that it is more frequent in the middle and 
more advanced periods of life, and in men than 
in women, and is less connected with intem- 
perance than the yellow; that there is, 
generally, little pain, though often tender- 
ness of the hepatic region; that the liver is 
frequently hard, enlarged, and tuberculated, 
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perhaps throughout, almost always to some | but on exposure for some days acquired also 
extent; that there is less frequently ascites| a much brighter tint. 
than in the yellow variety, with indurated) With respect to the causes of the disease, 
liver; that the stools are generally pale, but any thing which prevents the flow of the bile 
occasionally ** turgid,” with bile; that the | from the liver, whether affecting the hepatic 
disease isslow, may last a year or two, accom- | duct or choledochus, may produce it. Thick- 
panied with gradual emaciation, but is al-| ening of the ducts, whether from chronic in- 
most always fatal; that the depth of the duration or inflammatory turgescence, the 
shade may vary, but the greenness never pressure of a large and irregularly-shaped 
forsakes the skin—at least of the face—al-| gall-stone in the gall-bladder upon them, the 
though, in some few instances, life may be impaction of a stone ia them, spasm of them 
rotracted many years with even tolerable induced by certain indigestible articles, 
ealth. He saw two instances of recovery, mental affection, or cold, the presence of a 
Our case is the following :—Elizabeth Cou- | worm (lumbrici have been several times seen 
ner, aged 55; ill six months; skin, eyes,/in them, escaped probably from the intes- 
and nails, of an olive green; itching of the tines), the presence of gooseberry seeds at 
skin; such depression of spirits that she | the end of the choledochus, as mentioned by 
often cries ; costiveness ; urine high-colour-| Dr. Saunders; external tumour compressing 
ed; frequent nausea, which has existed the ducts, as diseased pylorus, pancreas, 
from the first few days of the disease, and is | omentum, even liver, or, as | have said, stone 
attended by the discharge of a clear cold in the gall-bladder, extreme costiveness, grae 
fluid into the mouth; the liver is much en- vid uterus, (an extremely rare cause, if it 
larged and indurated, especially the right lobe. | alone ever be one,) preternatural produc- 
She has been subject to painful obstruction tions; for example, I lately saw jaundice 
of the bowels, and severe gastrodynia for|when a number of fatty bodies existed 
ten or fifteen years; bad copious vomiting! around the ducts, Sometimes no obstruc- 
of blood for half an hour about four months tion is seen after death, and pressure forces 
ago. The jaundice began to come on slowly | the bile into the intestine, This was first 
about two months previously ; she has not met with by me about fi!teen years ago, ina 
menstruated for five months; the pulse is! man who died of pulmonary disease, and had 
pretty natural; sees things of their natural | become jaundiced just before death. 1 find 
colour. An attack of hemiplegia occurred | that Sir John Pringle says, that one of the 
the day before yesterday in the afternooa in army surgeons mentioned to him having 
the left side, beginning with pain in the | seen the same thi: gin asoldier. Dr. Andrat 
knee ; she has now severe darting pains in| states it to be not uncommon, Unquestion~ 
the palsied arm and leg, but not particularly | ably obstruction need not be complete dur- 
in the course of the nerves; sense and mo-|ing life, because, for example, the second 
tion are both affected, but the palsied sur- | patient passed bilious stools. General tor- 
face itches as much as the rest; severe head- | pidity of the digestive organs, some or many, 
ach chiefly in the forehead ; the left eye is| appears an occasional cause, for it ceases 
drawn towards the nose, und its pupil is|often by a mere purge, as happens every 
larger than the other. day in new-born infants. With respect to 
On observing her stools, procured by ten viscidity of the bile, this is a little hypothe- 
grains of calomel and castor oil, they were | tical, and if it occur, stili it may be the mere 
found bilious, and the urine was not very| effect of the delay of the fluid. Original 
much loaded with bile. The case was con-| malformation, imperviousness of the ducts, 
formable to Dr. Baillie’s account, in the|is another cause, and the disease must of 
atient being at a more advanced period of | course occur then in infancy. ‘The late Mr, 
ife ; in the liver being enlarged and hard, | J. Pearson mentions a family of eleven chil- 
without pain or ascites; and in the stovuls|dren, of whom ten died jaundiced in the 
being, when we examined them, bilious| month, and the eleventh at six years of age, 
enough. The case, moreover, was uot cured,| The cause is not stated. Dr. Cheyne says, 
but then she died of apoplexy from cerebral | that the disease is dangerous in infants, if 
hemorrhage. Again, however, the dissec-| the yellow is of a saffron hue. 
tion proved, that had she not so died, she Whether the first cause of the jaundice ia 
would still never have been cured. She| the first patient was the passage of a gall- 
was not an illustration of the general remark | stone into the choledochus (for though cal- 
made by Dr. Baillie, of its more frequent|culi are sometimes found in the branches 
Occurrence in men, and its Jess connexion! and trunk of the hepatic duct, they more 
with intemperance, for a bottle of spirits) frequently form in the gall-bladder, and pro- 
was found under her pillow. I made two} duce jaundice by obstructing the choledos 
remarks in this case, first, that after death | chus), or whether from spasm, I cannot say. 
the body lost its olive hue, aud became of} Although sudden pain of the right side and 
a bright yellow; and, secondly, that the| epigastrinm be attended by jaundice, we are 
liver was throughout of a deep-olive colour, | not justified in ascribing it to the passage 
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of a gall-stone unless a gall-stone be passed | as several grains of calomel, and, in two of 
from the body, or found after death. Mere | three hours, salts or castor oil, if necessary, 
gastrodynia, a spasmodic affection, is mark- | are, I believe, the most appropriate means, 
ed by the same pain, and sometimes by jaun. | This was not the case in esther of my pa- 
dice, as is proved not by the mere absence of | tients. 
a gall-stone in the feces afterwards, but by| There being nothing of this kind, I al- 
all this regularly happening to some persons | Ways consider, that the first point to care- 
after taking indigestible food. 1 have seen fully ascertain in jaundice is, whether in- 
attack after attack of spasmodic abdominal flammation exist in or about the liver. 
= each soon foliowed by jaundice, evi- | Many cases of jaundice, even in pregnant 
ently resulting from improper articles of women, are merely hepatitis attended by 
diet, either improper in themselves for weak jaundice; and as hepatitis often occurs 
stomachs, or improper fiom idiosyneracy. | without jaundice, and, when jaundice exists, 
When a mental emotion induces jaundice | it is by no means proportionate to the hepa- 
suddenly, without pain, I think it possible | titis, I presume that in such cases the in- 
that an inverted action of the ducts occurs, flammation affects chiefly that part of the 
repelling the bile into the hepatic veins,| organ which is near the great ducts, or the 
exactly as emotion will invert the action of| great duct,—the hepatic itself. In such 
leases, the ordinary treatment of hepatitis 


the stomach and cause instant vomiting. | 
Whether the attack of pain in St. Paul s| removes the inflammation and the jaundice. 


Church-yard arose from the passage of a|If a jaundice prove inflammatory, by the 
gall-stone, or mere spasm, neither could ex-| pain felt on pressure, venesection or free 
plain the continuance of the jaundice, for no | cupping, leeching, blistering, mercurialising, 
— was felt afterwards, and jaundice so pro- | aud purging, speedily remove it in general, 

uced gradually declines, if there is nothing | The jaundice of whatis called bilious fevers, 
more. Whaetever happened as the cause of | arises, I should imagine, from the inflam- 
pain, it perhaps left a degree of iniflamma-| matory or congested state of the liver, in- 
tion in the ducts afterwards, which, by the | duced by alot climate, or season, and ma- 
turgescence of their sides, narrowed the |laria. Practising only in England, I have 
canal; or they became inactive, and no| always found mercury as useful in acute as 
longer propelled the bile along efficiently. _| in chronic hepatitis, contrary to the opinion 


In the second woman, examination after | of older writers; for chronic inflammation, 
death disclosed the cause of the disease. ‘The | and especially of the liver, is usually active, 
gall-bladder was small, but nearly filled by | and altogether the same as the acute, ex- 
calculi, and one of these projected against|cept in violence, and requires the same 


the hepatic duct, so as to compress it con-| treatment, but in less force, — chronic 
siderably ; and more than this, the portion | treatment; and I have not found mercury 
of the 5 AA so compressed had, from the| more useful in inflammation of the liver, 
irritation I presume, become so indurated | than in inflammation of any other organ, If 
and thickened, that the canal was, from this| mercury have a specific influence on the 
cause, even when removed, still exceedingly | liver, | have never noticed this specific in- 
narrow, allowing a passage to the bile, | fluence over its inflammation, 
whence the bilious colour of the stools; but a| If, however, neither spasm nor infamma- 
very difficult passage, whence the jaundice. | tion is evident, I believe the best treat- 
We are told that the bile finds its way into| ment of jaundice is purging, and purging 
the system by absorption and regurgitation. | with mercurials is better than with ordinary 
After inducing jaundice by tying the hepa-! cathartics. I have thought that cases mended 
tic duct, Dr. Saunders says he found the | much more rapidly if mercury is given so as 
hepatic absorbents loaded with bile, and| to purge, and even to moderate ptyalism, 
that the blood of the hepatic veins stained | than if 1 have trusted to the others. Still, 
paper much more yellow than blood from | although I would give it as an occasional 
the jugulars. | purgative, I would call in the aid of the 
The treatment will depend much upon the | Others, so as to prevent its exhibition to 
cause. If there is violent and sudden pain | ptyalism in the first instance, because many 
in the right side or epigastrium, relieved, cases recover well enough without such a 
Or not increased, by pressure, and the pulse | measure. When it proves of superior ef- 
is not quickened, or is slower than natural | ficacy to plain purgatives, there is probabl 
(which symptoms are often accompanied by | some inflammation about the duets, though 
vomiting and coldness), we may presume | not amounting to pain, even on external 
that a calculus is passing, or a violent spasm | pressure. Or if mercury act specifically on 
exists, Full doses of laudanum, the hot/| the liver, it may stimulate the ducts to ex- 
bath, and perhaps, at least in full or strong | cretion ; but I am not fond of hypothesis. 





habits, venesection, which is often an ex- 
cellent antispasmodic, soon succeeded by 
an active purgative, not likely to be rejected, 





This was the nature of the case in the first 
woman, and I began this treatment, There 
was no spasmodic pain, nor any tenderness 








two or 
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on pressure. I ordered five grains of calo-!In the Lord Bute of George the Third’s 
mel, followed by balf an ounce of castor oi} | early days, one was found containing two 
daily. In six days the report was, that she | drams, and yet he had manifested no symp- 
felt better in all respects, and it was evident | toms, They may be of all sizes, from small 
that the yellowness had declined consider- | grit to the size of the bladder itself. 
ably. Tie cares of a family, however, com-| you one of the size and figure of the gall- 
pelled her to return home before she had bladder, which was discharged by stool after 
time to be perfectly cured, and the case was,! violent pain, and no doubt by ulceration 
therefore, not continued beyond the 7th of into the intestine, but the patient died, and 
January. inspection was not permitted, Dr. Baillie 

If the disease prove obstinate, no cause | saw one as large as a hen'segg. If they are 
being discoverable, we may presume that) solitary, they are usually oval; if not, they 
organic affection is the cause; and here, | are generally flat and angular, especially if 
and still more if organic disease of the numerous or large, by lying together with 
liver or other parts exist, evident to the only a slight degree of motion. Some. 
touch, the exhibition of mercury, as long | times they are roundish, with sharp projece 
as it does no harm, iodine internally aud | tions all over. In the memoirs of the Lon- 
externally, issues or setons in the hepatic) don Medical Society, one is said to have 
region, may be proper. In the second pa-| passed, weighing 1 oz. 2 drs. 23 grs.; in 
tient the liver appeared large, and indurat- | length 23 inches, and in circumference 34, 
ed to the touch; and after death this was and the patient to have done well; another 
proved to be the fact. It was the subject of 4 inches long by 14 broad, is said by Dr. 
the brown tubercle of gin-drinkers,extremely | Pemberton to have been voided by stool, and 
small, but innumerable, and differed only from | recovered from, One which was 3,4, inches 
ordinary livers of this kind by its deep-olive | in transverse circumference, is said in the 
colour, being jaundiced like the rest of the | Medico-Chirurgical Transactions to have 
body, though its disease was not the cause | been voided aad recovered from; though 
of the jaundice, but the calculus in the blad- | while in the colon it produced such obstrue- 
der and the scirrhus of the hepatic duct. I, | tion, that strangulated hernia was suspected. 
therefore, began the internal exhibition of | Dr. Heberden says he saw the ducts dilated 
mercury, and rubbed the ointment of hydri-| once to an inch in diameter. Some are 
odate of potass (5j. to 3j. of adeps) on the | white, some black, others yellow, and others 
bypochondrium for an hour, night and morn- | black without and white within. Some few 
ing. The colour of the surface began to| are asserted to be merely inspissated bile, 
fade, and the stools become extremely yel- | to be soluble in water, and leave abundance 
low, when she suddenly sunk in apoplexy,|of cinder on burning. ‘lose which | have 
and on inspection, a large mass of blood seen have burnt like wax, and were of little 


was discovered in the right ventricle of the | weight, chiefly cholesterine, and either per- 
fectly crystallised, or lamellated without 


brain, the hemiplegia having been in the | 
left side. On account of the pain in the | and crystallised within, and perhaps in the 


1 show 





. | 
head, I had applied two blisters in succes- | very centre was a cavity with black matter, 


sion to the forehead ; but a bottle of rum | probably bile. (Various specimens were ex- 
was found under her pillow. | hibited, and a calculus was burut.) 

You will have remarked, that although 
the gall-bladder was nearly filled by very 
ugly-shaped calculi, no pain had been ex- 
perienced in the abdomen, It is only when 
the stones find their way into the cystic ROYAL COLLEGE OF SURGEONS 
duct, or from that into the choledochus, that ae —— ” te 
pain and disturbance happen, and not al- 








ways then, They are rarely found in the pay ’ , 
ducts within ios ee, or in the hepatic, HUNTERIAN ORATION. 
but usually concrete in the gall-bladder, etevenes at 

and as exit is not easy, they are far 

most frequently discovered there; next in | MR. GUTHRIE, 
frequency they are seen in the cystic | 

duct, and next in the choledochus. Dr. | Feb. 15, 1830. 


Baillie says, that in Dr. Willam Hunter's | 
collection was a gall-bladder containing | We are assembled, on the present ocea- 
1000. I opened a body, in the gall-bladder sion, to commemorate the Anniversary of 
of which were between three and four hun- | the birth of the late Joun Hunter, not in 
dred, and yet no uneasiness or any thing | sorrow, nor in sadness, nor with lamenta- 
else had happened to lead to a suspicion of | tions, but with a grateful remembrance of the 
them, the patient having died of some pul-|ine:timable services he rendered to man- 
monary complaint. (hey were exhibited.) | kind. We owe this opportunity to the mu- 
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Dificent spirit of the late Dr. Baillie, and the | which accompanies them in that condition, 
present Sir Everard Home ; interested, itis! Thus wus he able, from a knowledge of 
true, by the ties of relationship which ex- | anatomy, to lay the solid foundation u 
isted between them, but induced, | am sa-!| which the superstracture of Physiology and 
tisfied, by a far more noble and honourable | Surgery was afterwards erected, which hag 
feeling, that of holding him up to future | raised bis name in the opinion of the world 


observers, both as a man indubitably pos- | 
sessed of the highest merit, and as one who, | 
by his virtue, his perseverance, his labo- 

Tious, continued, and unceasing exertions | 
for the improvement of science, and the 

advancement of his art, had rendered ser- 

vices of the utmost importance to the first 

interests of society. 1 am satisfied that they 

had yet a novler motive ; that the compari- 

son of his various excellencies might stimu- | 
late the bosoms of some that are yet unborn, 

Might present them with inducements to 

equal, if possible, to excel him; that thus, 

while we pay due honours to the departed 

dead, we may accomplish that which would 

be the dearest wish of his heart if he were 

amongst us—be useful to the living. 

The eight hundred pounds which those 
gentlemen each devoted to this special pur- 
pose, and the interest of which is allotted to 
defray the expenses of this oceasion, will 
purchase for them a far greater perpetuity 
of fame than they could have obtained by 
thrice the expenditure in any other way. | 
Posterity, I am sure, will do them justice, | 
and in their history and character there | 
will be no part more bright than the record | 
of the devotedness, the zeal, the disinterest- 
edness in the cause of science, which they | 
evinced on this occasion, 

Mr. Hunter was a man of singular apti- 
tude for labour; unwearied in his researches 


to the high station it has obtained. 

The Museum which is contained within 
the walls of this College is not to be esti. 
mated according to the feelings of the pre- 
sent day. It is more than fifty years since 
he began to collect it; the facilities of com. 
munication which exist at the present mo. 
ment were not then to be obtained. Coun. 
tries which are now, as it were, at our 
own doors, were then distant journies of 
months; the expense of the collection then 
was very different to what it would be at 
this moment, and yet there are few things 
which are now acknowledged to be scarce 
that are not to be found in the Museum at 
this moment. When we consider that this 
is the work of one individual, and that the 
assistance which he received was cogpara- 
tively trifling, we must acknowledge that it 
is one of stupendous magnitude ; it was not 
formed witbout the greatest labour; he 
spent his whole time, the better part of his 
life, and, in addition to that, what few would 
devote, the whole of his fortune, upon its 
formation. Mr. Hunter died poor; but he 
left behind him riches which, | trust, through 
the exertions of this Collece, will raise for 
him a monument that will be imperishable, 

It is not for its superficial beauties alone 
that the museum is to be admired ; it is ne- 
cessary that it shou'd be searched into; it is 
necessary that its hidden treasures should be 


after truth ; a close observer, and a steady exposed ; it is absolutely requisite that, in 
reasoner, little addicted to theory, and that | order to understand its value, every point 
little only when founded upon the closest! should be set out, and then the feelings, the 


investigations of the operations of nature. 1} 
claim not for him the attributes of a super- 
lative genius. He was a man like many 
amongst you; if there was one point—if! 
there was one quelity in which he was pre- 


conceptions of its founder, may be readily 
illustrated and developed. 

There has been the greatest possible diffi- 
culty in arranging this collection, from the 
circumstance of the manuscripts which were 
connected with the individual articles hav- 








eminent, it was that of perseverance ; that 
quality he possessed in a peculiar degree ;| ing been either lost on the one hand, or de- 
add to this that he was just and honest in| stroyed, under an erroneous feeling, on the 
all his dealings, and you lave the character/ other. This has added greatly —immeasur- 
of the late Joha Hunter, and also of one of! ably I may say—to the difficulties that have 
the noblest worhs of God, | been experienced in forming a proper cata- 
Mr. Hunter's object, in the improvement logue. The evils and difficulties which this 
of our science, was to colleet from every entailed, are on the eve of being overcome. 
quarter of the globe such animals, such spe- | The gentlemen who, for years, have labour- 
cimens, as might show a particular mode of | ed to accomplish this great object, are on the 
Organization, that by comparing them one) point of finding all their wishes realized, 
with the other he might be enabled to esti- | ‘bat part of the catalogue which relates to 
mate their peculiar functions ; and by going | the natural history, is almost ready for the 
from the simplest to the most complex, be! press; the osteological part of it is in a 
might understand that mechanism which, similar situation ; and all that relates to the 
was the most difficult of access. He did | morbid anatomy is almostcompletely printed, 
more; he sought for those structures when | and ready to be submitted to the inspection 
in a state of disease, that he might under- | of the public. 
stand the peculiar derangement of function{ There is yet more wanted. It has beer 
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my lot, in the course of the last year, in 
searching through the museum for the pur- 
poses of the lectures which | had the honour 
to deliver in this place, to be able to esti- 
mate the value of a particular part ofit. I 
came to that research, acquainted with 
the opinions of the last thirty years—of 
those years that have passed since the death 
of Mr. Hunter; and I found, to my sur- 
prise, that he had anticipated, in the forma- 
tion of this collection, nearly the whole of 
those opinions. He had done more. He 
had laid a foundation that would allow me 
to refute a number of statements which, 
certainly, were untenable, and to the correct- 
ness of which many of our greatest conti- 
nental writers have assented, that such and 
such diseases could not exist, because the 
means did not exist which would admit of 
the formation of such diseases. As if to show 


have expended my two or three hundred 
pounds in associating my name with that of 
Hunter, and in transmitting it to posterity ; 
but I felt that Government, which had pur- 
chased this museum, and delivered it into 
the hands of the Council, had deposited with 
\them a public trust; and that, in taking ad- 
| vantage of a private opportunity, 1 should 
have betrayed the permission granted to me 
by my colleagues. The labours of Mr. Hun- 
jter will be exhibited and made known by the 
{public act of this great body, It remains 
then with the Council to do that which shall 
enable us to say, in the language of the 
Roman poet, ** His monument shall be more 
durable than brass ;"’"—that when this house 
shall be no more, the public libraries of Eu- 
lrope shall still hand down his name to pos- 
terity with redoubled honours. 

Iam desirous not only of fulfilling the du- 





the littleness of our knowledge of nature ; as | ties allotted to me in this oratios—I am de- 
if to show how very little we knew of what|sirous not only of doing that which its 
she could perform, I have found in the his- | founders have desired—but I should like to 
tory of the museum of Mr. Johu Hunter,!do that which would be agreeable to Mr. 
not only that such diseases could take place, Hunter, if it were permitted to him for a 
but that they actually did take place in those | moment to look down upon this sublunary 
very situations in which it was said they|space. I am sure he would say—* It is not 
could not occur. Our neighbours, on the | by the praises you can bestow on me, that L 
continent, whenever they have anything of | am to be propitiated ; it is not by homage of 
this novel nature before them, do not lose that nature; the only offering I should 
an opportunity of submitting it to the pub-| wish to receive from you, will be the record 
lic. They are well aware that the contents | of the improvements you have made since I 
of a museum are perishable. They know|was taken from among you.” 1 shall en- 


well that even the house which holds it,!deavour, then, to do that which I think, at 
must, in the course of time, be shortly | the present moment, would be agreeable to 


brought to the ground; they, therefore,; Mr. Hunter, if he were permitted to be a 
take the means which will preserve to pos- | judge of our proceedings. 

terity those benefits which are of the great-| The subject which | had the honour to 
est importance ; and I should have been de-| select last year for discussion before you, 
lighted to have done thus much in the book|was one in which Mr. Hunter’s character 
I am now publishing, containing the obser- | has shone forth with paramount industry and 
vations | delivered here last year. I should|talent. His name is attached to an opera- 


have been delighted to bave included those 
engravings in that book, which would have 
illustrated the subjects on which I spoke ; 
but I felt that, ia thus associating my own 
name with that of Hunter, I should have 
been obtaining, surreptitiously, an honour 
that could not belong to me. | knew the per- 
mission that I had, in this College, to make 
drawings; that permission has been _re- 
fused to no individual. Every individual 


tion upon the arteries, and to one which 
has laid the foundation for a great deal of— 
I may say for ali—the improvement which 
|has taken place in the several branches of 
|our science up to the present moment. 
Previous to Hunter's time, that enlarge- 
ment of a great artery, which is denomi- 
nated an aneurism, was a most fatal com- 
|plaint. No operation was performed for it 
higher than the ham, except in one or two 





has been permitted to take drawings of any| particular instances in which it had been 
article in the museum, with the simple re-| attempted in the thigh. When this opera- 
striction that, on the face of it, it be de-| tion was performed according to the ancient 
clared to have been copied from the mu-| method, in the ham, it was found to be at- 
seum of the College of Surgeons. There| tended with but very little success. The 
was never but one instance in which per-| patient underwent the greatest possible 


mission was refused; and then it was, not/| 


when the request was made to illustrate a 
particular subject, but where leave was 
asked to take drawings of the whole mu- 
seum for mercenary motives, and then the 
Board of Curators gave their refusal. 


I say I should have been delighted to 


danger, and if he recovered at all, it was 
only with a partial use of the extremity—it 
was usually with an useless limb ; and this 
was so well known, that one of the contem- 
poraries of Mr. Hunter, just before he 
brought forward his improvement of the 
operation, considered the case to be so se 
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rious and so dangerous, that he declared it! ture on the carotid artery; this was follow. 


was better to amputate the limb, than to} 


perform the ancient operation. Mr. Hunter, 
from the close investigations he was making, 
which | have described to you, saw that the 
error consisted in performing the operation | 
upon the diseased part; and he was led to 
believe, that if it was done at a certain dis- 
tance from the part diseased, al! the evils 
which happened would be avoided. He had 
carefully watched the progress of cure by 
the simple operation of Nature alone. He 
saw that she filled the enlargement, or sac, 
with cc agulated blood, and that the cure 
afterwards proceeded to its termivation fa- 
vourably. ‘he close reasoning which he 
was accustomed to exercise, induced him to 
think, that if he imitated this process, he 
could not fail to meet with similar success, 
He did imitate it; he succeeded ; not, in 

deed, in the first instance, but he attempted 
it again, as if satisfied that success would 
ensue ; and I| shall have occasion to point out 
to you presently, tlie similarity of a series of 
circumsiances which followed that success, 
and by which he laid the foundation for all 
the beneficial results which have attended 
the brilliant operations since introduced 

into surgery. 

We were not content ro rest satisfied with 
leaving undone that which our ancestors 
could not do, It was said that an artery 
could have no ligature placed uponit, unless 
the circulation through it was previously 
stopped ; all the vessels, therefore, in the 
neighbourhood of the head, and in the upper | 
part of the body, were abandoned to the ope 
Yations of Nature, and when disease in them 
occurred, death was the result. It was re- 
served for one of Mr. Hunter’s pupils—one 
of the most earnest, the most scientific fol 
lowers of his example, to do away with this 
difficulty. Mr. Abernethy, called upon by 
the urgency of the moment, relying on the 
anatomical knowledge he possessed, and | 
which can scarcely be thoroughly possessed, | 
unless by one who is constantly in the | 
habit of teaching and exercising his know- | 
ledge on those subjects—called upon by the | 
urgency of the case, suddenly placed a liga- 
ture on the iliac artery—upon one iliac ar- 
tery. The operation was unsuccessful. It 
was supposed the operation could not be 
made with success. Like his master, he 
was not to be cast down; he tried the ope- 
fation again, and then Nature did not fail to 
reward his efforts. By the result of his first 
effort he was not deterred; but on repeating 
the operation ina similar manner, it was 
crowned with success. 

The arteries in the upper part of the 
body had been abandoned, as I have already 
said, to Nature. Here, again, the difficulties 
were not less ingeniously defeated by Sir Ast- 
lev Cooper, who was the first to apply a liga- 


J 





| ples of the cure of such diseases. 


ed by a similar want of success. A second 
operation was performed, which succeeded, 
and established that operation as a proper 
Operation—as an operation proper to be per- 
formed, and it is one which has since beeg 
performed, and has been followed with the 
same success. We now even tie those ar. 
teries which are of the greatest importance, 
within a few inches of the heart itself, 
and in the operation look for recovery. Even 
the great trunk leading from the heart itself 
has been tied; and although in both in. 
stances ia which it has been done—once by 
Sir Astley Cooper, and once by Mr. James 


lof Exeter—success has not yet crowned 


the efforts that were made ; but it is possible 
these may be the only instances in which it 
may be wanting. 

There is another disease of these great 
vessels, which is not, perhaps, at first quite 
so dangerous, but which ultimately leads to 
as unfortunate results. It is where the ves. 
sel, the great artery itself, is not ulone 
affected, but where a muluplicity of smaller 
vessels are found taking on an irregular, an 
extraordinary action, producing a disease 
which is equally unmanageable, and which 
extends over a considerable surface. It was 
found difficult to submit this to any surgical 
operation ; bat the talents of Mr. Hunter's 
successors have overcome it. We find that 
ligatures have been applied around those 
masses of disease with the most essential 
advantage. Sir Anthony Carlisle, Mr. Lynn, 
Mr. Lawrence, Mr. White, have given exam- 
But the 
operation has even been carried further, 
where those vessels were so enlarged in 
size, as almost to form an unmanageable 
disease from being composed of a series of 
vessels equal to the largest arteries; and 
where the ligature could not be placed 


}around the mass, the inquiries of surgeons 


have found means of overcoming the difficulty. 
Thus a ligature, when no longer capable of 
being placed around them, is carried through 
them, from one side to the other, and by 
this division of the mass, though it could 
not be compressed within one ligature, a 
complete cure has been effected. For this 
particular improvement in the management 
of diseased arteries, we are principally in- 
debted to Mr. Keate and Mr. Brodie. 

In the time of Mr. Hunter, the ope- 
ration of amputation was looked upon in 
a very different light to what it is at the 
present moment. Operations of the thigh 
were performed with considerable doubts, 
and oftentimes with considerable fears. It 
is within my own recollection, that some 0; @- 
rations, more severe than these, were consi- 
dered hardly fair and proper to be performed 
on the human body. It is not often within the 
circle of civil life ,that some of the great ope- 
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rations, such as amputation at the shoulder 
joint, or at the hip—the taking away the 
quarter of a man’s body, are rendered ne- 
cessary; but in military warfare it has not 
been uncommon on urgent occasions— occa- 
sions on which it was not only a necessary 
thing, but on which the surgeons, having to 


decide at the moment, were called upon to | 


act; and, called upon in this manner, they 
were not found wanting in theirduty. The 
result has been, that those operations which 
were at one time almost considered barba- 
yous and unfit to be performed, are now 
done by all, done by every body, and with 
comparatively little consideration, when 
viewed with what was considered necessary 
thirty years ago. We find that they have 
been crowned with success. The operation 
of amputation at the hip joint bas been per- 
formed some four or five times ; that is, it 
has been performed that number of times 
successlully, among a number of failures. I 
may say of this, as of some of the preceding 
operations, in the words of a late author, 
that it is “a victory obtained by surgery 
over death.” 

Mutilation, however, is a subject that can 
give us but little pleasure. It is a greater 
triumph to think that those cases which 
twenty or thirty years ago were considered 
proper subjects for amputation, have, by the 


improvements made since the death of Mr.) 
Hunter, been saved without it. We are, 


often now capable of saving a limb when 
the head or the extremity of the bone has 
been injured. Such for instance as those 
that form the shoulder, the elbow, and the 
knee joints. Improved surgery has intro- 
duced the practice of removing the extremi- 
ties of the bones themselves, aud leaving the 
remainder of the bones to their fate ; and in 
a great number of instances where amputa 


tion of the upper extremity would tormerly | 


have been performed, the rounded head, the 
upper end of the humerus, which moves in 
its socket, has been taken away, and the 
arm has been saved, giving to the patient a 
limb sufficiently useful for all the essential 
purposes of future life. This, then, is the 
triumph of improved surgery, which is 
deserving of our greatest praise,—that it is 
often no longer necessary to subject an indi- 
vidual to the most severe mutilations, but 
that it provides for the recovery of an indi- 
vidual witb the least possible loss to which 
the nature of the injury can have subjected 
him. 

These operations have all been per- 
formed then with an ease, and with a fae 
cility, which in former days were unknown ; 
and the reason is, that the dread of ha- 
morrhage from the great vessels, which 
formerly occupied the minds of men, is no 
longer experienced. The first step to this 
improvement was made by Mr. Hunter when 


jhe placed a ligature on the middle of the 
thigh. He made the advance which was 
| Subsequently followed by Mr. Abernethy 
jand by Sir Astley Cooper, in placing liga- 
| tures on the arteries of the upper parts of the 
body. When this was once done, men were 
no longer filled with fearful apprehensions. 
The success which followed the repeated 
improvements induced persons to consider 
| those operations, though they appeared hor- 
rible and dangerous, to be, when thorough- 
ly investigated, really but small sources of 
dread ; and this arising from the improved 
surgical treatmentof the arteries. The fears 
that formerly existed have ceased any longer 
to take effect on the mind, and the operas 
tions now considered to be of the most com- 
mon kind, were, forty or fifty years back, 
revarded as the greatest and most serious. 
This is an improvement which | have no 
hesitation in saying, we owe to the energies, 
the investigations, and the reasouings of Mr. 
Hunter. 

There is another branch of surgery con- 
nected with anatomy upon which I shouid 
| wish also to occupy your attention fora very 
few minutes. It is that which has relation 
to injuries of the head. In the time of Mr, 
Hunter the anatomy of the brain was inves- 
tigated after a peculiar fashion. The head 
was opened and the braip was sliced ; it was 
cut away by portions; and, as paris came 
into view, or as they happened to be formed 
by the knife of the anatomist, so were 
they designated and named. But little was 
|gained trom this method of investigation, 
Very little knowledge indeed was acquired 
from it. It wasa point that seemed to be 
stationary. During the last forty years great 
improvements indeed have taken place on 
this subject. The anatomy of the brain has 
ceased, in a great degree, to be examined 
in the manner I have pointed out. It has 
heen taken out of the cranium, and hag 
|been hardened by peculiar means which 
anatomists possess. They have been enabled 
in this way to trace those fibres which pass 
into it upwards and downwards ; to trace the 
connexions of one part with another; and 
the most important improvements have cone 
sequently taken place in the treatment of 
disease about these parts. Gall and Spurz- 
heim did much in this inquiry, Keil did 
more. It is not, however, my intention to 
trespass on your time by stating that which 
has been done by foreign anutomists. I 
shall content myself with saying that the 
greatest improvements that have taken place 
in this country have been effected by Mr, 
Bell, and my excellent colleague, and pro« 
fessor of anatomy, Mr. Mayo. They have 
shown that all the nerves of the body are not 
nerves capable of performing every function, 
but that most of them, and indeed each of 
them, have their respective duties; that 
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some are nerves of motion, that some are 
nerves of sensation, that some are nerves 
of both: and in consequence of these beau- 
tiful discoveries we are enabled to treat those 
diseases which we formerly considered as 
doubtful, and dependent on chance and ac- 
cident—we are now oftentimes enabled to 
treat them by operations leading to their 
complete cure. Itis not on this point alone 
that mankind have to thank the exertions of 
those who seemed to preside in some de- 
gree over the evils which befal humanity ; 
because with respect to the injuries of the 
head itself, it was formerly the practice, the 
moment a man was cut o« the head, toscalp 
him ; if he were injured a little more, he 
was sure of being trepanned, “A man had 
no chance of escape from an injury of the 
head, without an operation being performed, 
by which he lost a considerable portion of 
his skull, and which of itself was likely to 
be attended with important consequences 
But modern surgery, following the close 
system of investigation that was laid down 
by Mr. Hunter, after a more accurate re- 
search upon this point, bas brought us now 
to regard the correct practice as almost es- 
sentially the reverse of what it formerly was. 
Thus the removal of a portion of the head for 
injuries not particularly serious, and which 
was attended with more serious consequences 
even than the accident itself, has been 
almost entirely abandoned. We undertake 
the treatment of these cases according to 
the symptoms which modern surgery has 
investiyated, and the result has been a con- 
siderable saving of human life, On this 
point surgery deserves the warmest thanks 
it can obtain from the public at large. 

There are other points which rise up be- 
fore me possessing cons derable and equal 
advantages; there are many of them show- 
ing even greater improvements than those 
I have noticed to you. If I refer to one 
single circumstance—if I refer to that dis. 
ease which formerly used to be so much 
dreaded—hernia, or rupture, I shall then 
bring to your recollection, and show you at 
a glance, the great improvements that have 
taken place. This class of injuries was con- 
sidered to depend upon almost one cause 
alone ; it was scarcely supposed that there 
were the differences amonyst them that are 
now known to exist. The anatomy of the 
parts in which they occurred was by no 
means understood ; it had never been tho 
roughly and clearly explained. We owe it 
to the last thirty years, Ciat we possess 
that clear and distinct understanding upon 
this point which enables those who have al- 
most never seen the operat on performed,— 
yet, following the strict advice which is laid 
down for them, following the remarks which 
are placed before them whilst students,— 
they are enabled to perform the operation 





themselves, and to perform it with success. 
We owe this to the united labours of several 
individuals. Mr. Cline, in the first instance, 
pointed outa dissimilarity between two rup- 
tures coming, apparently, from the same 
place, an error in the distinction of which 
might be followed by the most serious con- 
sequences; an error in distinguishing them 
which might be attended by the result, that 
in one case a great artery that would be 
lying on the one side might be divided, 
whilst in the other case it would be found 
on the opposite side: so that if the method 
of operation usually in force had been adopt- 
ed, itis more than probable in those days 
that the life of the patient would have been 
sacrificed. ‘This observation, made first I 
say by Mr. Cline, connected with an ear- 
nest desire for the improvement of the art 
to which he belonged, induced Sir Astley 
Cooper to investigate the point closely, and 
the result was, the discovery of new parts 
which had hitherto not been described, and 
of new parts connected with this disease, 
and the manner of performing the operation 
now generally adopted. It is in your re- 
collection, that the fascia which covers the 
lower part of the belly, was, from its strength, 
distinguished by him from the common cel- 
lular structure with which it had previously 
been confounded, Ie not only did this, but 
he illustrated those opinions which his mas- 
ter, Mr. Cline, had previously expressed ; 
and he pointed out one rule which, if fol- 
lowed, would answer in every case of injury 
of this kind, and would prevent the disas- 
trous result which would inevitably follow 
such a mistake as that to which I have 
alluded. Instead, then, of adopting the an- 
cient practice of making the incision ob- 
liquely outwards, he gives you the distinct 
rule to make the incision directly upwards 
in either case, and then all danger will be 
avoided. 

The inquiry into the anatomy of hernia 
has been followed by others with great ad- 
vantage. We certainly owe to foreign au- 
thors many improvements which I shall not 
now take up your time in going over. I 
shall only repeat, that those operations 
which were formerly regarded as so dread- 
ful, that but few would venture to perform 
them, the consequence of which was, that 
an immense number of persons lost their 
lives, have now, from the new lights of 
anatomical knowledge, become so easy, so 
satisfactory, to the feelings of those who 
have to perform them, that there is scarcely 
an individual to be found whose life is now 
lost, without an operation having been pere 
formed upon him, or through a want of that 
care which would be afforded by an accom- 
plished surgeon. 

There are other points that I will en- 
deavour to bring before you as concisely as 
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I can, The subject of dislocations was one, | writings, and for his knowledge of litera- 
in former days, of considerable difficulty. ture—a gentleman who may, perhaps, be 
Many of them were hardly known to! considered, in one point of view, as the rival 
take place at all. It is a very curious cir-|of Mr. Hunter—he paid to this subject par- 
cumstance, that a surgeon of the great hos- | ticular attention. I have said a rival; but 
ital of St. Thomas’s should, until a few|I would say one who was generous and 
years back, have said that he had neverseen |noble in all his feelings, entertaining @ 
a dislocation of the hip-joint, an accident) rivalry, not on those little trifling things 
which is now, 1 may say, comparatively so| which occupy so much attention in the pre- 
common, It cannot be that there is so great | sent day, but a rivalry for the improvement 
a difference now in the mercantile trans-|of knowledge ; and 1 cannot but recommend 
actions of this town, between the labours! gentlemen to follow, at the present moment, 
going on in it, and that persons are now so|an example, which I trust will never be 
engaged, that they are rendered peculiarly | abandoned by his successors. Mr. Pott, to 
liable to this accident, formerly so unfre-| those particular diseases, paid great atten- 
quent. Itcould not be owing to causes of tion; he showed the precise nature of one 
this kind, because we know that the acci-|of the diseases which affect the bones, and 
dent often takes place from cuuses which | he pointed out, at the same time, the means 
cannot be accounted for. Sometimes it does} by which it might be remedied, At the 
not require, comparatively, great violence |same period of time, all those affections 
to occasion it, It is therefore but fair to’ which attacked the joints were considered to 
infer that, in former days, those accidents | be almost of a similar nature ; they were all 
took place as generally as they do at the | included and classed together under the de- 
present moment, but that they were not de- | nomination of white swelling; they were 
tected in the same ready manner ; that the) treated by the same method—a method in- 
persons, who were the subjects of them, !con-istent with sound surgery, because it 
passed their days in a state which was pre- | was not founded upon an accurate knowledge 
sumed to be irremediable, solely because | of the disease. It was res-rved for his suc- 
those whose duty it was to make them | cessors of the present day, to make the pro- 
selves acquainted with the nature of such | per distinctions ; to separate the one disease 
injuries, were incapable of detecting the ac- | from the other; to show their formation ; 
cident; not, probubly, because they were/to trace them in their courses; to dis- 
unwilling to inform themselves, but because | tinguish their different tendencies; to find 
they had not the opportunity of doing so, | out an accurate treatment, and, therefore, ta 
Tn order that a man should be able toremedy |!ead to happier resulis, It is true there is 
those great accidents, in order to overcome |imuch yet to be done—many things yet 
the difficulties they preseut, it is not by a remain ; and there is an ample field, un- 
cursory knowledge of his practice that he|fortuvately { may say, unfortunately, for 
will be able to do so, but it is by that knuw-| future observations ; but | must here say 
ledge which can only arise from dissection, | that, for the knowledge we do possess of 
and from dissection with his own hand, of| those diseases, we are indebte:! to Messrse 
those parts connected with the displace-| Pott, Crowther, Copeland, Brodie, and the 
ments, of which he is afterwards called upon | successor of Mr. Pott, the present Mr, 
to judge. When any one of those great| Marle. (!!!) 
operations is to be performed, it is not the} There are many other complaints which 
time, then, for the surgeon to go to inquire jancient surgery had in some degree aban- 
after what will enable him to perform them;|doned., 1 would bring before you at the 
it is necessary for him to call up the stores | present moment a view of the improvements 
of information that are within himself; he | that have been made in another class of dis- 
must work with his head, at the time he | ease—diseases of the utmost importance, I 
works with bis han«s ; the two must be one | may say, to the welfare of mankind, Those 
and indivisible. Unless he be able to unite | diseases which deprive a man of all his ener- 
those two qualities, it is impossible he can | gies—which deprive him of all his youth— 
do what the surgeon ought to do; it is im-| which deprive him of all bis expectations in 
ossible that be can do that which the pub- | suture life, and yet leave him strictly in a 
fie have a right to expect from him. tute of health, but without the capacity of 
There are many other diseases, Gentle-|+xercising his powers either for himself or 
men, which yet demand our attention. Until} others; J] mean those diseases which lead to 
the time of Mr. Hunter, you wilt find that} blindness. ‘There are in this country indi- 
the diseases of the spine, and the diseases | viduals who confine themselves to one, two, 
of the joints, occupied but little or no atten- | or three branches of the profession, ond se« 
tion, It is true, a contemporary of Mr.|parate those branches entirely from the 
Hunter—Mr. Pott, a surgeon possessing al. | thers; so that instead of any advancement 
most un equal degree of knowledge, a gen- | being made in those departments, it becomes 
tleman remarkable for bis inquiries and | their interest to keep the knowledge they 
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have acquired, concealed. We have a pe-|into its former state ; let us hope that the 
Culie® instance of this in the case of Ruysch, | light which has arisen will not be like the 
aL sh surgeon, who was particularly suc- Mirage that deceives the eastern travel- 








cess in the operation for the stone. He | 
woul. ‘ver tell the manner in which he, 
did it; .ud when he was asked by two of 
his pupils, Albinus and Heister, to inform 
them how he performeil it, he answered, 
them, ‘“‘ You ask me to give away that 
which is my bread!’ Is there asurgeon of | 
the preseut day who would give a similar, 
@uswer to such an inquiry? [ am proud to 
say there is not. But when there is secrecy, 
and any peculiarity of practice, that leads 
to, and in fact it is, gross empiricism. 
Within the last thirty years then, those 
diseases have become an object of atten 

tion to medical men. We are indebted 
to the late Mr. Sanders for the establish- 

ment of an institution in the city for the 
cure of the blind, or, | would rather say, for 
the acquirement of knowledge upon that 

point by medical men ; for it has diffused 

among medical men that degree of know- 

ledge which could not have been acquired 

by any other means, I can safely say, in 

the hands of scientific men, as much good 

can be done in this department of our science, 
as in any other branch of it; and that he} 
who goes forth to the wor!d without possess- | 
ing the same knowledge of those complaints | 
which he has on the subjects of hernia, stone, | 
the arteries, and other points, has not at-| 
tained the degree of knowledge he ought to) 
have acquired. 

Sir, the silent monitor on the table in-) 
forms me I have a'resdy occupied too much 
of yourtime ; time that ought to be occupied 
in other pursuits. This hour-glass has ex- | 
pended itself, whilst the obligation under} 
which I felt myself, to mention those gen | 
tlemen who have distinguished themselves 
in the advancement of science, has only! 
half run its course. I have along catalogue 
of these yet before me; I have a long list 
of names, with which it would delight me to} 
Occupy you on the present occasion ; but 1| 
feel it has not permitted me to doso. I hope, 
Sir, | have said atteast enough to stimulate 
some of those who are now before us, to 
continue in their endeavours for the im 
ea of this science. I look upon the 

awn of surgery as only to have arisen, It} 
was founded—] have no hesitation in saying, | 
it was brought to ligitt by the late John Hun- 
ter. He raised it trom the degraded state 
in which it had been placed by the super 
stition of former times. He brought it out 
of that condition, and left it in the bands of 
those who, 1 have no doubt, will be the 
means of elevating it to its full meridian 
splendour. It is, however, for those who 
are to come after us, to effect this object. 
We have seen others do much, and do well ; 
let us hope never to see surgery fall back 








ler, by inducing him to suppose at one mo- 
ment that he is not far distant from the ob- 
ject of his pursuit, and then casts him into 
the lowest abyss of despair. | feel, Sir, that 
even far brighter days are reserved for sur- 
gery. Tam aware that it is not for us each 
to equal Mr. Hunter ; it cannot be expected 
that we should; but no one koows of what 
he is capable, until he makes the effort. It 
has been well said by the Roman poet, and 
his words have been copied by one of the 
most highly-gifted historians and ablest 
statesmen at the commencement of his work, 
that ‘* he who begins has gained half.” Let 
this feeling then, I would say, urge those 
who are to come after us, to the performance 
of their utmost efforts; and if they do not at- 
tain the same rank with John Hunter, they 
will, if they act justly and beneete towards 
maukind, in life be respected, and in death 
be regretted, 





BLIND DEPOT, WARWICK STREET.—-CONDUCT 
OF ITS CERBERUS, 





To the Editor of Tux Lancer. 


Sin,—Having become reduced in circum- 
stances, and being unable to pay for medical 
advice, a friend induced me to apply at the 
Eye Hospital, Warwick Street, Golden 
Square, in consequence of a severe inflam- 
mation in my righteye. I did so, and under 
Mr. Guthrie's care, soon recovered ; but at 
the expense of submission to the rude be- 
haviour ou the part of a man of the name of 
Davis, who seems to be the porter and apo- 
thecary to the institution, and whose con- 
duct, | am informed by older patients than 
myself, has been so bad that it has more than 
once been represented to Mr. Guthrie, 
Although many, like myself, are now poor, 
yet we have been better off, and have feel- 
ings as acute asthe most wealthy; and [ 
think persons ought to be found as servants 
to institutions who something hke 
common civility and decency, which this 
soldier-ruffian and his wife, unfortunately 
for the poor, do not ; they bebave like brutes 
to those poor who seek relief, Perhaps you 
wil! mention this fact in Taz Lancer, anden- 
deavour by its exposure to obtain its correc- 
tion. I have often seen the feelings of respect- 
able females outraged by his conduct ; com- 
paring it with that of Doctor Gutbrie and the 
gentlemen up-stairs, itis aswide asthe poles 
are asunder ; they all kindness, this man all 
brutality. 

1am, Sir, your humble servant, 
A Cunzp Paruyr. 
) London, February, 1830, 
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avert, the decrease of its own importance, 
and the defeat of its legitimate duties, by 
insisting on compliance with an impractica- 
ble code of laws, the latter, we think, was 

ithe lesser of its offences. Far better, in- 

Tas University of Dublin has presented, deed, would it have been for Ireland, and 
for many years, a spectacle unexampled in | the interests of science in that country, that 
the history of scientific institutions. It is Trinity College had at once closed its halls, 
not merely that it has been slumbering in ‘than, by having them open, to have converte 
inglorious inactivity during this period ;—|ed them into thoroughfares to the attain- 
that as a school of medicine it has not ful-' ment of the venal diplomas of Scotland by 
filled one of the objects of such an institu- | the stadents of Ireland. Were it not for this 
tion ;—no ; it has deprived indolence of its | secondary part which the University of 
dubious respectability, and it has become Dublin had taken ia medical education, it is 
together unprofitable and degraded. Had certain that Ireland would have been en~ 
it, like Oxford and Cambridge, but confer- cumbered with fewer of the Scotch diplo+ 
red an occasional degree on some plethoric matists, and have been supplied with abler 


place-hunter, it might, with these establish-| practitioners through the agency of its Col- 
lege of Surgeons, Few, indeed, of the Scotch 
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ments, have laid claim to superiority of rank 
among literary corporations, and smiled, graduates, who swarm in almost every Irish 
with aristocratic contempt, on the produc- | hamlet, but, availing themselves of the op- 
tive labours of its junior contemporaries. | portunities presented by the University of 
It did not, however, preserve the unity of Dublin for obtaining certificates, have first 
character and ridiculous consistency of con- 'taken out these documents there, and then 
duct, evinced by the English colleges ; but crossed the Irish Channel to take the bene- 
attempting to combine the practice of a! fit of the liberal but profitable dispensing of 
working school of medicine with the digvi- | degrees in the cities of Glasgow and Edin- 
fied idleness of a British university, it fur- burgh. The results of this divided system 
nishes us with a picture of majesty and | of education would be obvious enough from 
mere speculation, if they were not so well 
demonstrated by passing, annually, into fact. 
Freed from the control which a conviction, 
that the professors under whom he studied 
would be also, at a future period, the arbi- 


ters of his proficiency, might impose on his 


meanness, somewhat akin to that exhibited 
by the imperial monstrosity presiding over 
the Roman empire, while staining the 
“ purple” with the blood of flies, in his 
moments of sloth and seclusion. Pride, the | 
** never-failing vice of fools,” betrayed it 


into the commission of these ludicrous but 
lamentable errors. While vaunting itself on 
the qualifications which it exacted from its 
few medical graduates, it opened its lecture- 
rooms for practical tuition, and thus endea- 
vouring to avoid a diminution of its dignity 
and utility, by adhering to antiquated sta- 
tutes, no longer applicable to the circum- 
stances of the age, it in reality degenerated 
into a sort of preparatory school to the ven- 
ders of diplomas in the Scottish universities. 
Of the two evils which it thus essayed t» 


industry, the student may or may not pay 
the necessary attention to the instructions 
he receives; while the prospect of obtaining 
a diploma from persons more solicitous about 
the profits than the qualifications for which 
it is granted, betrays him into an indulgence 
of that horror of labour, common to all man- 
kind. The injurious influence of such @ 
system is but too likely to involve the pros 
fessor himself in the error of the pupil; come 
vinced that the imperfections of his elass 
ean never be laid to his charge, inasmuch 
2Z2 
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ashe is not concerned in conferring on them 
the right of exercising their profession, one 
of the great and natural stimulants to exer- 
tion in teaching, and attention to the assi- 
duity of his pupils, is, by this fate! arrange- 
ment of the University of Dublin, obviously 
removed. Not the least unpleasant of the 
reflections associated with this disagreeable 
theme, is the natural indignation produced 
by the contemplation of the manner in 
which, and a knowledge of the persons by 
whom, this state of things was effected. 
The means by which this enthralment 
of the energies of the University of Dublin 
was accomplished, may be resolved into the 
single fact of the incorporation of the school 
of physic, and its ill-starred connexion with 
Trinity College, by the physicians of Dublin, 
Then was the time to have converted that 
institution into a practical and national 
school; but the evil genius of a paltry self- 
ish corporation, consisting of less than a 
hundred individuals, took advantage of the 
crisis, and marred the splendid prospects 
Instead of 
cutting the ligatures with which the statute 
book had fettered the capabilities of the 
University of Dublin, this miserable corpo- 


with which it was pregnant. 


ration, for selfish purposes, associated it 
with a companion as crippled and impotent 
as itself, 
which such bodies will go in the pursuit of 


If a knowledge of the length to 


their own aggrandizement, did not throw a 
gloomy light on this disgraceful transaction, 
it would be perfectly impossible ever to 
arrive at a clear perception of the objects 
which the Dublin College of Physicians had 


in view, in establishing the scliool of physic 
on its present basis. 


Degrees in medicine, 
it never could confer of itself. In connect- 
ing it with the University, no precaution 
was taken to remedy this defect, by enabling 
that institution to grant degrees on possible 
conditions; and, by consequence, neither 
one nor the other, nor both united, could 
ever become a practical school of medicine, 
by which, of course, we mean a school 
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which not only teaches, but performs the 
equally important function of conferring 
degrees on its pupils. Had the same 
exertions which were so injuriously wast- 
ed on the establishment of the school 
of physic, been expended, at the time, 
the absurd 
Elizabethian regulations, with respect to 


in procuring a repeal of 


medical graduation in the University of 
Dublin, we may, at least, safely assert that 
the degradation of becoming a sort of pan- 
derer to the pecuniary appetite of the Uni- 
versity of Edinburgh, would have been 
avoided; the evil of purchasing tickets at 
home, and buying diplomas abroad, avert- 
ed; anda respectable and efficient class of 
medical practitioners secured to Ireland, 
with the total exclusion of its present race 
of Scotch Duss. 


WE particularly recommend to the atten- 
tion of the student, several cases of erysi- 
pelas, now under the system of treatment 
which pre-eminently distinguishes the illu- 
minati of St.George’s Hospital. Here, in- 
stead of torturing the patient with copious 
bleedings, a rigid antiphlogistic method, and 
an occasional scratch a few feet long by a 
scalpel, the ‘‘ charitables” administer to him 
as much food as he can swallow, and a 
bountiful quantity of port wine and bark, 
Thus supplied and supported, he glides down 
the stream of life with ease and comfort, and 
affords the student an excellent opportunity 
of witnessing the effect of a mode of treat- 
ment very opposite to the common-place 
practice adopted at most other hospitals for 
the cure of this disease. 

It is worthy of remark, that, notwithstand- 
ing this is the first year of the occupation 
of the new building, a contagious erysipelas 
has made its appearance within its wards ; 
the cause of which, as well as of the unpre- 
cedented number of deaths from this disease 
which occurred in the old hospital of won- 
ders, remains to be explained by the medical 
genii of that institution, 





MR. STANLEY.—MEDICAL DINNER. 


Tue pupils of St. Bartholomew's Hospi- 
tal, like the pupils of every other hospital, 
are guilty of the naughty practice of reading 
Tue Lancer, and, indeed, of the very naughty 
practice of perusing it during the hour of 
lecture. This very pernicious and highly 
objectionable custom gave rise, on Monday 
last, to the following curious scene during 
the anatomical lecture. Mr. Stanley, it 
seems, frequently attempts a quotation from 
one of his favourite works,—The Nursery 
Rhymes, Jack the Giant Killer, Goody 
Two Shoes, &c.; but, from some cause or 
other, he always botches the thing. The 
reason, however, is at length solved. On 
Monday, he was about to indulge as usual, 
and with outstretched hands, erect front, 
and elevated eyes, he had scarcely delivered 
the words, 


« The pretty boys, 
Who leave their toys, 
And come to me 
To bear and see, 
For ten pounds ten, 
That stone is bone, 





And bone is stone—” 
when, lo! his hand dropped, he hesi- 
tated, his voice faltered, his lips quivered,| 
and after a deep sigh, with his eyes directed | 
towards a pupil in the gallery, who was 
very attentively reading a certain publica- 
tion, he said, ‘‘ I—I—I—I must request 
you, Sir, to put aside that Lancer.” Pro- 
found silence throughout the class, and the 
daring Pupil was regardless of the command. 





Mr. Stantey.—‘‘ Na—ne—no—Now I 


must insist upon your putting down Tur! 


Lancer.” 
The mandate was obeyed, and another 
awful silence ensued. | 
Mr. Sraxiey.— Really—annoy—gent- 
men—public duty requires me to notice it—| 
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ley had only discharged his duty in making 
the request, as the pupils could certainly 
find a situation better calculated for reading 
than in the theatre, during the hour of lec- 
ture ; besides, said he, it is not very agree- 
able for Mr. Stanley to see the instrument 
of his disgrace at a moment when he re~ 
quires the full and quiet possession of all 
his faculties. Yet, added Dr. Howard, I 
should like much to know whether Mr, 
Stanley ever made the same request, with 
regard to any other journal ? 

The student replied, that such an oppor- 
tunity had never been afforded him, 


MEDICAL DINNER. 

Tue public medical dinner, to be held in 
celebration of the recent triumph of justice 
and good sense, over prejudice and ignos 
rance, will not, we believe, take place 
on the day originally intended, as it is 
found that sufficient time had not been 
allowed for making the necessary arrange 
ments. Again, in 
different parts of the kingdom, who may 
wish to be present, would not have sufficient 
place on 


many practitioners, 


notice, if the dinner were to take 
the 2d of March; as, in several places, the 
London medical journals, containing the 
advertisements, are only received at the end 
of each month. 

In another part of our Journal will be 
found an account of some resolutions adopt- 
ed by some members of the profession, resid- 
ing at Leamington Spa, and in its vicinity. 
The suggestion of a subscription for a piece 
of plate, as far as we have the means of judge 
ing, and they are not inconsiderable, is not 
likely to be supported in the way that its 
promoters must wish. It seems to be 


' strongly felt by the profession, that the 


b—but I scarcely ever look up, but I am question of charging for attendance has been 
’ annoyed by seeing gentlemen reading Tue repeatedly tried by other practitioners, and 
Lwcer during lecture.” —( Loud applause.) | that the weight of obligation, in this in- 

Ow of the students having mentioned the stance, is due to the learned and excellent 
circumstace in the evening at a profes-| judge who tried the cause. The project of 
sional party, Dr, Howard thought Mr. Stea- \* dinner has excited, throughout the pre- 
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feasion, a very strong interest, and, doubt- 
less, it will be most numerously and respect- 
ably attended. If we mistake not, the con- 
Viction of the vast service that will be 
rendered to the profession, by the publica- 
tion of the proceedings on that occasion, 
will be felt by Mr. Hanpey as the high- 
est honour, and the most grateful reward, 
that his friends and the profession can be- 
stow upon him. 





A versatm™ report of the Hunrenrtay 
Oration will be found at page 691. It 
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successor of Mr. Port, there were a few 
marks of disapprobation, and astonishment 
sat om every countenance. A gentleman who 
sat near Mr, Joz Burns, inquired what the 
deuce Mr. Gutunate could mean. “ Meant” 
said our friend Jon, “ Why it is clear 
enough, isn’t it? He means what he says, 
to be surey—that Mr. Henry Earle is going 
to pot.” 





M. CHABERT. 


Tne following note was received by the 
Eprror on Monday last; can any of our 


was strictly an extemporaneous perform- | Correspondents suggest an appropriate re- 
ance, and, compared with those of the last ply? If M. Chabert has no antidote for 
five years, was exceedingly well delivered. PTUSsic acid, it is quite evident that he 


For the matter, we must refer the reader to 
the report itself. There were a few points 
worthy of notice, to which we may probably 
advert hereafter. On this occasion the 
hospital surgeons, and, indeed, the whole 
tribe of cockney Bars was mixed with the 
Council, and separated, most invidiously 
and insultingly, from the great mass of the 
members; they entered the theatre also at 
a different time, and through a different 
channel. We hope the Council will receive 
@ lesson on this subject at the next Oration, 
or at the lectures to be delivered in the 
spring, which it will not readily forget. 
Better, probably, at once, that the members 
should resolve to occupy the seats in the 
front of the bar, leaving sufficient room only 
for the Council ; and if visiters, professional 
and unprofessional, cannot condescend to) 
sit with the great body of the members of | 
the College, they are certainly not entitled 





has impudence enough for any thing. 


**M. Chabert requests Mr. Wakley will 
give him that satisfaction which is due to a 
gentleman, for the recent unprovoked, mali- 
cious, and unjast attacks against his cha- 
racter.”” 

Saturday noon, Thomas Street, 

Waterloo Road, Lambeth. 


T. Wakley, Esq., Bedford Square. 


WESTMINSTER MEDICAL SOCIETY, 
February, 1830. 


Tat we have done our readers no injus- 
tice in postponing from week to week our 
notice of the proceedings of this Society, 
we need not go far for proof. It has latterly 
yielded little or nothing of sufficient interest 
to take precedence of other matter. As 
evidence that we are not hypercritical in 
thus assigning a cause for our silence, we 
shall quote the words of one of the members 
of the Society on the last evening of their 
meeting,—a witness who will not be sus- 
pected of a wilful disparagement of tie pa- 


to accommodation and distinction at the | pers and discussions which have latterly 
sacrifice _— {been produced. After a long pause in the 

te Gentgenl aniee anergy debate on that occasion, “1 cannot but 

for, whom the College was erected. The think,” said Doctor Thomson, with some 

members, it must be recollected, cannot even bepress sem .r ae om ——- 
a _- | that the subject of a new Anatomy Bi 

teunaier their tickets of admission, mach | will afford us sufficient matter for discussiop 


leas introduce friends. Let the profession | to fill up the blanks that now occur, so -@- 
look to it. | peatedly, as to liken the members mo® to 


sa ouiiion blage of quakers, than a g~tety of 
We cannot avoid noticing, that when Mr. mod memes fed ~ “jmperfee’ but pro- 


Guruare announced Mr, Eance as the | gressive science.” 
i 





CONVULSIVE SPASM. 


In truth, to use an apt expression of Dr. 
meat" of the Westminster 


Barry, “ The 
Medical Society bas of late been ‘ served 
‘im small spoonsful ;” or, as Byron said 
the dedication to Blackeit’s Remains, 
“ The milk has been doled out in gills ; there 
was but a quart, ond that was divided among 
adozen.” The first distribution, of which 
we have as yet given no account, occurred 
on the 25d of last month. As our present 
report, in consequence of some interesting 
remarks with which it is closed, runs to a 
considerable length, we shall postpone a 
notice of it till our next. The debate of the 
previous evening on the poisonous qualities 
of the salts of lead, excited the a of 
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vent cerebral affection; then large doses of 
calomel, three or four grains, repeated more 
or less frequeutly, according to the severity 
of the case, and, following that, tartar 
emetic and opium, Of the employment of 
opium, he spoke very-highly; aud, at the 
same time that he recommended it, he said 
he referred to it for the sake of giving his 
Opinion on the groundlessness of the alarm 
usually feit in its administration to infants ; 
he had given to a child a quantity nearly 
equal to forty minims of the tinct. opii in 
twenty-four hours, in divided doses, com- 
bined with castor oil. He also strongly ad- 
vised opiate frictions over the abdomen, to 
allay the irritation of the bowels, from which 

Whenever 


Dr. Shearman, at the London Medical So- | he thought the affection arose. 
ciety, in consequence of the opinions ex- | these cases Were attended with convulsions, 
pressed by Dr. Thomson, which Dr. 8. de- | he believed they proved fatal, not otherwise, 
precated, and said he would shortly discuss | A case or two he had examined after death, 
. but the appearances, at Jeast those in the 
brain, afforded no explanation of the imme- 
Saturday, February 13th. hese cause of death. The byes of the 
: : sensorium were a little turgid, that was all, 
Mr. C. Hawxins in the Chair. ‘and the inflammation in he abdominal vis- 

The first topic of conversation this even- | cera was trifling. 
ing, was the treatment of an attack of united) This detail was unsatisfactory to Mr. 


spasm and convulsion in infants, which ap-| North, as it afforded no plan of treatment ia 
ed to have no exact name, but which | the sudden cases to which he referred; Dr. 

- North said Dr. John Clarke bad called | Thowmson’s cases were of a protracted nature; 

** CEREBRAL CROUWP, WITH SPASM OF THE his own went off before he could obtain the 


EXTREMITIES.” accommodating opportunity of trying calo- 
Mr. Nortu spoke of it as a complaint of a mel if leeches would not do, and opium if 
very sudden, and sometimes of a rapidly calomel failed. Since no information wasto 
fatal kind. It had excited his attention more be obtained as to the weatment, be turned 
especially lately, from its having terminated to the cause, and inquired if Dr. Thomson 
in death in three or four cases that had, | did not think that dentition would account 
within a very short period, occurred in his for the complaint. To this Dr. Thomson 
practice ; his present object was, he said, to | replied, by asking if Mr. North bad not seen 
arrive ata successful mode of treatment. A it after the period of dentition bad passed. 
child would be lying in its mother’s lap in| He had never himself met with it beyond 
apparently good health at one moment, and the age of three or four years, but he cer- 
an instant alter would be seized with spasm tainly had seen it as late as that, though the 
of the hand and feet, the thumb being thrown | peried of dentition was certainly the most 
upon the palm of the hand, and the feet for-' common. The croupy breathing he had 
cibly turned inwards, convulsions immedi- | never recognised, but when the convulsions 
ately following. These symptoms would also occurred. 
then go off, the health appear restored, and) = =Mr. Jewevt said a few words on the sub- 
the extremities relaxed, when the affection | ject, for the purpose of recommending the 
would again recur, and be repeated, until one application of cupping-glasses to the neck 
more severe than the rest would carry off aud head, instead of leeches, when cerebral 
the sufferer. ‘These symptoms were accom- excitement was present—a mode of vene- 
panied by an affection of the respiration—a section which Dr. Webster also approved. 
croupy breathing. What was the cause, and A prejudice existed, on the part of parents, 
what the best practice in a sudden and seri- against the former, but this the medical at- 
Oua case of this kind ? tendant ought to overcome ; for the quantity 
Professor Tuomsoy said he had met with | of blood obtained could be move certainly 
the sae kind of complaint, especially as far determined, and the injurious exposure to 
as Sjasmodic affection was conceraed, | cold which leeches occasioned was avoided. 
but he confessed he could throw no light on | he general treatment, be thought, should 
its pathology. It had not occurred two him | be that applicable to disorder of the imtesti- 


often with ©nvulsions, nor had it often been 
fatal. The teatment he had employed, aad 
should recomnend, was, first, bleeding with 
leeches behind pe ears and temples, to pre- 


ual canal. 

The propriety of employing opium was 
canvassed, but Dr. Thomson explained the 
cautions under which he, as well as all 
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Other practitioners, would employ it; and 
after a variety of explanations had passed, 
ng nething new, the subject was varied 
by the presentation of the 
TREASURER’S ACCOUNT, 
which Dr. Webster laid before the Society, 
—the present evening being the financial an- 
miversary. We detail the particulars for the 
' benefit of the numerous absentees. On the 
14th of February last, the balance in hand 
was 14/. Os. tid.; since then, 27 admission 
fees of a guinea each, have produced 28/.7s. 
and the dividend on Bank Stock, 125/. in 
‘amount, the property of the Society, pro- 
duced 51. Of these sums (47/. 7s. 11d. in 
the total) 2/. 2s. were paid to the porter as 
his wages, 29/, 9s, went for rent, 1/. 6s. Sd. 
for stationery, and advertisements 3i. 4s.; 
making the expenses 56/. 1s. 3d., and leav- 
ing a balance of 11/. 6s. 8d. to the account 
of the present year. ‘Thanks were voted to 
the treasurer for his labours. 


ANATOMY BILL. 

The Chairman, Mr. Hawxtys, took ‘he 
opportunity of stating, that the Committee 
meant to present another petition on this 
subject, and that it would be ready in a week 
or two for signatures. 

Professor Tuomson thought that séme- 
thing might be done in addition to the peti- 
tion. Some of the members waited last year 
on the Secretary for the Home Department, 
to explain their views more fully, and on that 
occasion they were told that there was no| 
difficulty in drawing up an effective Bill; 
the great obstacle was, the prejudice of the 
eee against any bill, and this impediment 

ad not been trifling. Dr. Thomson thought 
the mere sendivg in a petition was useless. | 
They presented one last year, and the Bill 
which came forth was as little likely to for- 
ward its professed object, as any that could 
have been devised. ‘Io fill the blanks in the 
Society’s discussions, to which we have 
already referred, he inquired whether it 
would not be as well to discuss the various | 
plans that had been proposed for obtaining | 
bodies, that the Society might itself be ena- 
bled to lay some proposals before the Home 
Secretary. It was certainly of less import- 
ance now than it was last year, because, 
since the establishment of the new police, 
there had been less difficulty in obtaining 
subjects, owing, as he believed, to instruc- 
tions having been given to these officers not 
to watch the proceedings of the anatomists 
too narrowly.* 





* Some late seizures in the Borough 


would appear to prove the contrary. Seve- 
ral bodies have been carried off by the 
“ New Police” from one anatomical school 
in that quarter, ond further interference of 


ACCOUNTS.—ANATOMY BILL.—CHYLE IN THE BLOOD. 


The Cnairman said it was competent to 
Dr. Thomson to propose a discussion of the 
subject, if he thought it prudent. The 
principles on which such a Bill should be 
framed were so generally admitted, that the 
details only were open to inquiry. 

Dr. Wensrer said he had hed an inter. 
view with Mr. Warburton a day or two pre- 
vious, when the honourable gentleman told 
him, that a Bill would certainly be intro- 
duced this session, but it was not yet deter- 
mined whether it should emanate from the 
upper or the lower house. The difficulty 
had arisen last year in the Lords, and it was 
now thought prudent to allow it to originate 
there instead of in the Commons, It would 
not, Mr. Warburton said, be the Bull of last 
session, the details of which ultimately be- 
came of a very different nature to those 
originally intended. Of the heads of the 
proposed Bill, Dr. Webster knew nothing. 
Ihe subject here dropped. 


APPARENT SEPARATION OF CHYLE FROM 
THE BLOOD, 


Mr. Prerry, who entered late in the even- 
ing, exhibited two specimens of what he 
considered to he a spontaneous separation of 
chyle in considerable abundance from the 
blood, after venesection from the arm. One 
bleeding had been performed six weeks 
since ; the other on Thursday last. The cir- 
cumstances were these:—The patient, @ 
major in a cavalry regiment, 60 years of age, 
was wounded 50 or 35 years since by @ 
musket bal!, which had fractured the femur 
and occasioned the separation of many pieces 
of bone. This ond some attacks of what the 
patient termed rheumatic gout, considerably 
injured his health, and he was now a feeble 
man. The first bleeding was employed to 
relieve a sudden difficulty of breathing, ace 
companied by considerable pain under the 
sternum, arising from his having taken cold, 
the pulse being hard, full, and throbbing ; 
the crassamentum was very loose, and the 
present milky fluid separated almost imme- 
diately on the coagulation of the blood. It 
was not white while flowing. Relief fole 
lowed. A second attack supervened on 
Thursday last, from a change of clothes. 
The pulse at the time was 110, its usual 
state being 60 or 70. The relief was on this 
occasion partial ; but the same apparent se- 
paration of chyle took place in the bleod, 
though the white fluid was not so thick or 
dense as before. The blood in the Srst case 
was taken in a full stream; in the second it 
wasnot. In the former the buff was consie 
derable ; in the latter not so. The cause 
of this phenomenon the relater was unable 
to explain. The digestion of ‘ve patient did 
not appear to be affected at “l, and he had 





similar kind is threatened, 


[taken no food for eight orine hours before 





STRYCHNINE IN PARALYSIS.—SERPENT BITES. 


the last bleeding. A singular circumstance 
was noticed on agitating the serum; it dis- 
engaged a small quantity of oil. No ap- 
pearance of chyle could be detected in the 
urine. A portion of the blood had been 
shown to Dr. Prout, who, on looking at it, 
ecren the milky fluid to be chyle ; but 

intended to analyse it as soon as he had 
leisure. The present state of the blood had 
not always existed. The patient was bled 
in the March of last year; it had then 
merely the buffy coat usual in inflammatory 
complaints. 

Doubts were expressed as to the actual 
nature of the supposed chyle. 

Dr. Tuomson said he did not think it was 
chyle, but the result of some peculiar change 
in the serum, from a modified action of the 
vessels. On Dr. Prout’s opinion, if derived 
from the mere physical appearances, he 
should not rely, but his analysis of it would 
be satisfactory. He had noticed something 
of the same kind in some encysted absvesses. 
He had tapped a patient for ovarian dro 
and obtained two quarts of a fluid like pus, 
which, however, on chemical investigation, 
it did not prove to be, but it was found to 
contain a large portion of albumen. The 
most striking circumstance in the major’s 
case, was the separation of the oil from the 


serum. To account for that he was a little | 


puzzled; but it would, perhaps, be desir- 
able to await the result of Dr. Prout’s ana- 
lysis. 

Ow the Monday evening following, Mr. 
Pretty carried the specimens to the Lon- 
don Medical Society, where the same doubts 
were expressed as to the nature of the sup- 


posed chyle, 


EFFECTS OF STRYCHNINE IN PARALYSIS. 

Professor Tuomson, with many apologies 
for being on his legs so often, mentioned a 
circumstance connected with the administra- 
tion of strychnine, which subsequently gave 
rise to some interesting remarks from Mr. 
Duncan on another subject. Dr. ‘Thomson 
said he had lately had occasion to order 
strychnine in the form of the acetate, for 
age oy produced by the salts of iead, and 

é had observed, that during the tetanic 
convulsions which usually follow the exhi- 
bition of this remedy, the diseased members 
only were affected. If one arm and one le 
were paralysed, and the others health 
strychnine produced no effect on the Conse, 
but affected the former alone. He wanted 
an explanation of this. None, however, was 
attempted,* and Mr. Duncan took the op- 
portunity of inquiring, if the effects of 


» the 





* The effect of the nux vomica is usually 
observed in the paralysed parts, but 
it generally extends soon afterwards to the 
rest of the body. 
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strychnine as an antidote to poisonous bites, 
were known to any of the members. The 
observations which ensued, led to the fol- 
lowing remarks on the 


TREATMENT OF THE BITES OF VENOMOUS 
SERPENTS. 

Mr. Duncan, whose experience in India 
ou this subject has been considerable, said 
that his inquiry had arisen from the circum~ 
stance, that in an extensive range of country 
in India, abounding in serpents, and pro- 
ducing plentifully this poison, it had the 





S\that might be caught. 


reputation of being notonly curative, but pre« 
| ventive of the effects of the bite of the cobra 
jeapello. To produce the latter effect, the use 
| of it must be persevered in for a considerable 
|length of time—even up to two years; that 
\is, if an individual eat a certain portion of 
‘this nut daily for that period of time, he is 
| quite impervious to the poison of this very 
|venomous reptile for a considerable time 
lafter, Mr. Duncan said he was aware that 
jammonia had been frequently employed as 
;a remedy, and he believed it, from his own 
experience, as well as the evidence ofothers, 
to be a very good one. The speedy opera- 
tion of the antidote employed, whatever it 
might be, was very necessary, as the bite of 
the cobra was rapidly fatal, occupying from 
a few minutes only, to possibly balf an hour; 
occasionally, perhaps, beyond the latter pee 
riod—as an hour, or even one hour and @ 
half. He had known the life of adog, in an 
|experiment, protracted as much as fifty 
jminutes, The observations he now wished 
|to make, however, he should direct more 
| particularly to the anti-venomous properties 
of a plant, of the efficacy of which he pose 
sessed some singular evidence. There was 
a little creature met with in the country, 
called the munghoos (the ichneumon), 
which was considered to be the master of 
snakes; and of this animal it was said, that 
when bitten, it immediately went in search 
of acertain plant of which it ate, and then 
hastened back to the contest. The ophiorye 
lon serpentinum was pointed out as that 
plant. It happened to him to have the op 

portunity of witnessing a battle between a 
young tame munghoos, and an ordinary 

sized cobra, procured purposely for the occa- 
sion, as it had been resolved to match this 
munghoos, with the first powerful serpent 
Mr, Duncan re- 
solved, accordingly, to satisfy himself of the 
truth of the statements he had heard, and 
took the precaution of bringing to the scene 
of action,* ina basket, a plant of the ophi- 








* This singular exhibition, we learned 
took place on a smooth floor at the house of 
Major, now Lieut.-Colonel, Farqubarson, 
and immediately in rear of one of the ya 
rooms, and was witnessed by a lady, sever 
officers, and many natives. 
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oxylon serpentinum, taken from his garden, 
to offer to the animal, should it go eres 
of the supposed antidote. The fight com- 
menced, and in destroying the fang on each 
side of the serpent’s jaw, the one of which 
the munghoos removed, and the other it 
broke, the animal was wounded in several 
| er in the mouth. It thereupon, almost 
mediately, left the serpent, ran from bush 
to bush around, biting most impatiently at 
various leaves in an egony of excitement. | 
Mr. Duncan, on seeing this, broke off a leaf | 
of the plant he had brought, and offered it to 
the animal, but it refused it. Thinking the 
rspiration of his hand had, possibly, inter- 
red with the experiment, he bruised down 
some leaf between two pieces of paper, and 





man has been bitten by a serpent,” inquired 
the curer, ‘So 1 am told,” replied Mr. 
Duncan. “ Then I will o ‘said the 
curer, taking Mr. Duncan aside, “ that he is 
no more bitten than you are. Feel his arms; 
if he had been bitten, you would have found 
acrepitus in the muscular fibre (a sort of 
rapid convulsive motion), which you could 
not have mistaken, and which is an inmva- 
triable symptom of the bite: this man pre- 
sents no such symptom.”. The truth was, 
he (Mr. Duncan) bad observed the 8 

here alluded to in some real cases : 
for instance, in those he mentioned as having 
been cured by ammonia. It appeared to him 
a singular occurrence, and he was now very 
much gratified at its being exemplified in so 





gave it to its keeper to offer. The little crea- | prominent a point of view, by a man cer+ 
ture swallowed a good portion of it greedily, | tainly of much experience, He (Mr. Dun- 
and immediately running back amongst the |can) however, could net sey that it would 
spectators, seized the serpent by the head, | really be found universal ; but as for the va- 
gave ita thorough shaking, looked at it earn- | !ue of the evidence of the man, he might say, 
estly, saw it was dead, and then ran away,| that not any ten, nor, perhaps, any twenty 
so quite satisfied.* On the sabject | Europeans, might ever have the o i 
this plant, he had made many inquiries | of seeing somany of these cases as the curer 
amongst the bite-curers; and one man, who | alluded to in the present case. A few cere- 
made no mystery about it, the most expert | monies and rhymes, which the curer pri- 
amongst them by repute, told him that it/ vately told Mr. Duncan were of no earthly 
was the best remedy of which he knew, for | use but to impose on the man’s imagination 
the bite of the cobra. Mr. Duncan had not; and cure that, soon put him to rights, and he 
himself, however, wied it on the human went about his business. Mr. Duncan ob- 
being. served, on the subject of the nux vomica, 
There was a fact, Mr. Duncan said, con- | that it was av article entering into the com- 
nected with the bites of serpents, to which | position of the finer sorts of majum—a nar 


a noted serpent-curer called his attention on ‘cotic aphrodisiac, in much use both by Hin- 
one occasion, that he thought wortly commu- | doos and Mussulmans.* 

nicating. A man was brought into the hos-| Dr. Barry wished for some decisive 
pital who believed he had been bitten. He | proof of the efficacy of ammonia, In all the 
was labouring under great depression of | experiments made by Fontana, it was found 


spirits, and appeared to exhibit other of the | to be productive of more harm than good, 
symptoms usual on these occasions ; but still | and all his own researches had failed to dis- 
he (Mr. Duncan) thought that in reality the | cover a decided cure. 
man was more frightened than hurt, and was| Mr. Duncan said he was one day stand 
merely under tle mfluence of alarm fromthe |ing in bis verandab, when a man was 
rick of a thorn, suspecting the injury to| brought, half carried, half dragged, to his 
ave been inflicted by a serpent. He imme- | house, who at a distance had the appear- 
diately, however, gave the man ammonia, | ance of being thoroughly intoxicated. On 
and then sent to the serpent-curer in ques- | being brought nearer, the man certainly ap- 
tion, who, on seeing the man, took hold of| peared to be powerless, but it was then 
him by both arms, and asked whether any | evidently the enervation of total lassitude, 
thing had been administered, saying he did| and very different, indeed, from the effects 
not hike to interfere with *‘ the Sunib’s su- | ———— 
rior mode of treatment,” and would leave| * Van Rhude, in his splendid Hortus 
im in his (Mr. Duncan’s) hands ; but this | Malabaricus, mentions the circumstance of 
Mr. Duncan opposed, and told the curer to | nux vomica being taken for a great length of 
take the patient under his own care, and do| time as a reported preventive of the effects 
his best with him. ‘* Do you say that this | of the bite of the naga, i.e. the cobra capelle. 
Mr. Duncan has reason to think, thet though 
usually correct, Van Rhude errs with regard 
* Mr, Duncan mentioned to us, and it/to the quantity. He says two seeds; it is 
is important to the case, that the munghoos | not, he believes, two seeds, but two seeds 
was next day in -perfectly good health, and weight either of the abras precatorius, or 
80 continued, “ until, pretty thing,” to use| the larger weight, the muasha, or seed of 
the expression of Mr. Duncan, “ it had its|the red sandal wood, a species of ptero- 
skull fractured by a blow from a stone.” carpus. 
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¢ ‘this lassitude was universal| dence was decidedly in favour of the efli- 
the frame ; the eyes, the pulse, | cacy of ammonia ; and bis opinion, Mr. Dun- 
breathing partaking of it. He was| can added, did not rest on that case alone, 
, and was reported to have been 
a serpent a few minutes previous- 
, While on some premises, probably a fur- 
long or a furlong and ahalfdistant, On ex- 
amination, Mr. Duncan discovered a litile 
blood on the leg. The serpent was not a 
cobra, but some other of the hundreds with To the Editor of Tue Lancer. 
which the country abounds. The case cer 
tainly did not appear to be one of fright,and| Sir,— When perusing Number 333 of 
he had recourse to ammenia both internally | your Hebdomadal (for in imitation of my su- 
and externally. It had been objected, Mr. | periors | am in the habit of setting my face 
Duncan observed, to the external applica- | against Tue Lancer, whilst I enjoy the 
tion of remedies in cases of serpent bites, fruits of your labours), my attention was at- 
that the wound isso small, they can be of no tracted by ‘a letter with the signature 
use; but when the bitten portion is not cur! Stwdens, the which, impeaching, as it does, 
out, seeing the absorption of the poison, or its | the conduct of one of our high constituted 
effects, if pot absorbed, is derived from that | authorities, loudly demandsa reply. 1 can- 
small space, it appeared to him a very im- | not consider, Sir, that the objections raised 
portant measure to destroy any remaining | by Studens are in any shape valid, nor that 
poison in that part. This he attempted, and any extent of reformation in the course to 
also gave large quantities of ammonia in| which he would apparently direct it, can, in 
spirits, in gin, by the mouth, though there the slightest degree, conduce either to the 
was some difliculty at first in getting it down | ublic or professional welfare. Are we in- 
the throat. The result was, that in five | deed truly to credit that reformation has al- 
or six hours, the man recovered ; and, at his | ready so far laboured onits tardy way, that 
owa request, to show that he could do so, | in the place of accusing the ** Oid Hags” of 
walked away. A native, of very consider-|alax and injudicious examination, we have 
able rank, and am officer in our civil esta-| now to protest against those bodies as severe, 
blishment, a man of intelligince, once asked | and exhibiting too over-weening an attens 
Mr. Duncan, how much eau de luce it would | tion to their public duties? 1 fear we cans 
be proper to give in such cases; the in-| not flatter ourselves a labour so vast has 





EXAMINATIONS AT APOTHECARIES’ HALL, 





quirer said, he bad given a whole phial of it | been accomplished in aspace of time so brief ; 
(one of the little French flasks), that exces-| nor can I view the complaints of Studens in 
sive vomiting followed, and he hed fully ex- any other light than as emanating trom, and 


pected the patient would die from the etlects. | Strongly savouring of, that timidity, natural 


A captain in the engineers, in the Com-| 


pasy's service, also, once told him (Mr. 
uncan) that he had given @ whole phial 
of it, and that though he had experienced the 


to a student, who, as a bear’s cub, has “ all 
his troubles to come,” and wanting the due 
admixture of real reasoning upon possibili- 
ties and probabilities, with which a more 


greatest alarm for the result, yet that the | luke-warm philosophy might, probably, have 
patient recovered. |adorned him. ‘Taking the point in question, 
Dr. Baray had still some doubts, from | we will suppose A. armed with ‘‘ grinding,” 
the uncertainty which attended the diagno- | q. 8. appears this night at the College of 
sis, whether it had been distinctly ascer-| Surgeons—the examiners with bright and 
tained that ammonia, given to a patient who | golden visions before their eyes receive him 
had actually been bitten, had produced re- | ‘‘ nothing loth,’’ our aspirent is questioned 
covery, Did Mr. Duncan ever possess an full 15 minutes on a very furtunate subject 
unquestionable opportunity of trying the ex- (i. e. one of the few with which he chances 
periment. |to be acquainted) and vasses with ecidt. 
Mr. Duxcaw really bad not had such a Is such a man, 1 would ask, to be tolerated 
case as would satisfy Dr. Barry's incredu- as a ‘‘ Colossus of surgery” without addi- 
lity, because it was difficult to meet with tional tests of his merits? Or rather, is not 
such an one; a man would uot very readily | the corrupt diploma-shop system of Lin- 
submit to be bitten for the sake of an expe- | coln’s-lun-Fields now ‘nosed i’ the en- 
riment; though he had not seen a serpent| try”? Some length oftime, I believe, has 
bite a man, yet bites were so common | now elapsed since the highest quarters have 
in India, such numbers died from them, the | perceived ‘‘ something rotten in the state of 
ammonia appeared to have produced so| Denmark ;” and where is now the medical 
many recoveries, and there was so little | board that will accept the diploma of the 
doubt, either then or now, on his own miad,| K. C. S. without submitting the 
that the man whose case he had last detailed | to a second examination upon the same sub- 
had been bitten, that he thought the evi-| jects? It is not, therefore,a matter of sum 
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prise that the examiners of the Hall should 
participate in this suspicion, and ider it 
requisite to exercise a judgment themselves ; 
the more especially since a recent instance 
occurred of an M.R.C.S. rejected by the 
examiners at the Hall for gross ignorance on 
the subject of the anatomy of the eye: 
general and clear as were the questions put 
to him upon the structure of that organ. 
Wishing justice and “ fair play ’’ to all par- 
ties, I remain, Sir, 





An Apvocate ror Iupa RIIAL Reror™. 
London, Jan. 28, 1850. 





PUERPERAL MANIA. 


To the Editor of Tue Lancet. 


Str,—An interesting case of puerperal 
mania having within the last few months 
come under my attention, | am induced, 
from the shortness of its duration and the 
success attending it, to give you the heads 
of the treatment, that you may, if you think 
proper, insert them in your valuable periodi- 
eal Tue Lancer. 

The case in question originated with the 
wife of a gentleman hereabouts, at the age 
of 25, after giving birth to her first child, a 
strong and healthy babe; her constitution 
was delicate, and of a plthisical tendency ; 
Notwithstanding, she went through her la- 
bour with a good deal of fortitude, during 
which nothing uncommon occurred; but 
more hemorrhage than usual followed the 
extraction of the placenta, which was arrest- 
ed by the common method of stimulating 
the contractile powers of the uterus by the 
hand. Forseven days after, she was going 
on to all appearances well, but at the end 
of that time came on what I considered to be 


times in the day per anum, with @ shower. 
bath night and morning, while the body was 
immersed in warm water, which was shortly 
followed with beneficial effects, as she kept 
improving ; was calmer and more rational 
after each application of the bath, The 
practice was continued for some days, and 
I firmly believe her recovery may be attri- 
buted to the refrigerant and salutary action 
caused by it, combined with confinement ina 
dark chamber, and solitude. ‘The nurse and 
surgeon are the only attendants requisite on 
such occasions, and they should possess great 
Jirmness. 1 feel convinced, the less rela- 
tives and friends make their appearance the 
better; they can do no good, but always 
give rise to fresh excitement in the patient, 
In about six weeks from the date of my first 
attendance, this lady was capable of being 
| removed into the country, where she now 
is, perfectly collected and convalescent, 
| Seeing Mr. Ashwell’s case in No. 319, p. 96, 
of Tue Lancer of last month, induced me 
| to give you this brief statement, that | might 
ask you and the profession what probability 
|is there of a second attack, provided this 
| lady becomes pregnant agein ; and whether 
this distressing affection might not have 
originated in some degree from the hemor- 
rhage and nursing the infant, thereby in- 
creasing her debility, and as a sequitur, irri- 
tating her naturally too susceptible frame, 
which would produce, in my opinion, an 
| over excitement and suspension of the men- 
| tal powers. 
| As the case is so well known here, and 
the parties so respectable, you will, per- 
| haps, pardon me for not giving you my sig- 
|nature ; but believe me an admirer of your 
principles, and your constant reader. 


Ww. 8. G. 





Norwich, 1829. 


an attack of hysteria, slight causes elevating | 


and depressing her indescribably, which | 
suspected to proceed from her situation. 1 
ordered her to be kept quiet, and the infant to 
be removed ; mild nutritious diet, and wine 
and water to be given occasionally. The ful- 
lowing day she became delirious, and she con- 
tinued so, more or less, for three weeks or a 
month, during which several of my profes- 
sional brethren saw her, and prescribed as 
they thought proper ; suffice it to say, the 
effects of depletion, counter-irritants, opium, 
calomel, evaporating lotions, etc., were tried 
to the fullest warrantable extent, without 
any permanent mitigation of symptoms. All 
nourishment and medicine were refused to 
be taken by the mouth ; pulse 120 and small ; 
faces and urine discharged involuntarily, and 
she became altogether unmanageable. In 
this state of things, confinement was thought 
indispensable, and strong broths, in which 
full of the sedative solution of opium 
were mixed, were given twice and three 





TREATMENT OF NEURALGIC DISEASES BY 
COUNTER-IRRITANTS, 


To the Editor of Tut Lancer. 


Sir,—I read with much interest your able 
review of Mr. T. P. Teale’s Treatise on Neu- 
ralgic Diseases; (page 325) believing the 
facts given therein to be most important to 
the medical profession, as developing the 
causes of many painful and obscure diseases 
which have bitherto too frequently baffied 
the most skilful practitioners. 

But as the high merit of introducing in 
Leeds anew system of practice as rds 
these diseases is evidently indirectly claim- 
ed by Mr. Teale (or it would have been im- 
pertinent to have published his cases) a sense 
of public justice obliges me to assert the 
previous title of Mr. Chorley, the senior 
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surgeon of the Leeds Infirmary to this dis- 
tinction 


That the views Mr. Teale has given are 

p were | those of Mr. Chorley on these 

eases, in accordance with which he has 
treated them by counter-irritants applied to 
the epine, both in his public and private prac- 
tice, for near 20 years, are so notorious that it 
is really be my comprehension, how it 
could have escaped the knowledge of Mr. 
Teale (I am sure it ought not), who was in 
1822 a pupil of the Leeds Infirmary, and 
had, consequently, numerous opportunities 
of observing Mr. Chorley’s method of prac- 
tice in these complaints, as well as of being 
instructed in the principles upon which it 
was adopted. 

I rejoice, for the sake of suffering hu- 
manity, that this most successful mode of 
treatment is likely to attract the general 
attention of the profession; but as Mr, 
Chorley has been abundantly ridiculed, even 
by his professional brethren, for, as it was 
called in derision, his ‘* thumbing the back ”’ 
and applying remedies there, for apparently 
distant complaints, I do not think it quite 
fair that when his resolute perseverance, aud 
long-continued success, have effectually si- 
lenced the opposition, one of his infirmary | 
papils should bear away his hard-earned 

mours, I speak from personal knowledge, 
when I assert that Mr. Chorley has long 
made nervous diseases his peculiar study, 
and has widely circulated his opinion, that 
derangement of the spine, and inflammation 
of its nerves, must necessarily keep up irri- 





tation, and produce disease in various parts 
ofthe body. Close ubservation led him to} 
these conclusions, and to this source I, | 
when one of his infirmary pupils, bave been | 
directed by him in cases ot palpitation of the | 
heart, pains in the limbs, irritable throat, 
mamme, bladder, testes, etc., which com- 
plaints, when they bad resisted every other 
mode of treatment, on being brought under 
his care, have been completely removed by 
applications to that part of the spine con- 
nected with the nerves distributed to the 
apparent seat of disease. 

For Mr. Chorley’s opinions on this ob- 
scure subject, and the notoriety of his pecu- 
liar practice in spinal diseases, I can further 
safely appeal to every respectable practi- 
tioner in Leeds and its neighbourhood ; and 
I believe, moreover, he has by him a number 
of most interesting cases of irritation of the 
spinal nerves, forming part of the materials 
for a work on practical surgery, which he 
intends publishing ; and which I am not 
without hopes he will ere long give to the 
world. 

It is almost unnecessary for me to add, 
that I write wholly without his kuowledge ; 
but having myselfbeen his pupil, aud having 
derived much of my professioual knowledge 





from his inte ligent and most original mind 
I should be most ungrateful wer: I silently 
to suffer the young seuior of the Leeds Dis- 
pensary, his pupil also, to wrest from him a 
distinction so laboriously purchased. 

I regard an important medical discovery, 
as the proudest, the most enduring honour, 
for it constitutes a man the benefactor of 
afflicted humanity to the remotest genera- 
tions; “Palmam, qui meruit, ferat,” was 
therefore naturally in my mind as I was 
reading your review of the work in question ; 
andi could not forbear troubling you with 
these observations, which you will greatly 
oblige me by inserting in an early number 
of your valuable journal. 

1 have, Sir, the honour to remain 
Your constaut reader, 
> 


Camden-town, 1829. 


WEBB STREET SCHOOL OF ANATOMY. 


To the Editor of Tne Lancer. 


Srr,—Having read in your last a letter 
stating that at the anatomical school in Webb 
Street there is much want of another de- 
monstrator, I cannot help refuting the state- 
ment; and having attended that schoo! with 
tolerable assiduity, I think myself not in- 
competent to givean opinion uponit. One 
of the Fifty” must be either very lazy, or 
inattentive, not to be able to receive the 
benefits of the demonstrations which are so 
frequently given by either Mr. Grainger or 
Mr. Pilcher, or both, and, consequently, 
continually presenting opportunities of ac- 
quiting any information he may require, ex- 
cepting he should be so ignorant as to need 
assistance at every stroke of the scalpel ; 
and when those gentlemen are not so en- 
yaged, they are actively employed in pro- 
moting the objects of the students. It isnot 
requisite to trespass upon your valuable 
columns, further than to say, I know no 
lecturers more indefatiyably attentive to the 
interests of the students, and feel happy in 
observing I know no class of students more 
gratefal for that attention, than those of the 
Webb Street School. 

1 remain, Sir, yours, &c., 
Veritas, 
St. Thomas Street, Feb. 8, 1830, 


MR. PROFESSOR BELL. 


To the Editor of Tue Lancer. 


Str,—1 was much surprised at reading in 
your Journal of last week, a letter signed 
“ A Senior Pupil,” containing, us is allowed 
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an unjusti will not refuse to animadvert upon 


importialperon, an wnjustiiable ly 
attack upon the professiowal character of our | the unheard-of circumstance which hes just 
learned and distinguished professor, Mr.| taken place. As you must be well aware, 
Bell. the whole of Grainger’s class are i 
Your correspondent, after presuming to either of St.Thomas's or Guy's; and this 
cali in the interference of the council with | morning a student cume into t 
the duties of the professor, states that Mr. room, and informed the class thot there was 
Beil “ in the first division of the course had | a case of dislocation of the hip-joimt at Se, 
‘gone over’ fractures, injuries of the head, | Thomas's, which the surgeons were imme- 
and many more important diseases, without diately about, or rather were then actuall 
mentioning the reatment necessary.” Now | reducing : there was au immediate rush 
this, I assert, and 1 am borne out by almost by the pupils towards the Hospital; we were 
every other student in the University, is | there told, that the surgeons were cing 
totally without foundation. Mr. Bell bas| it in the operating theatre, and upon pro- 
never faited, iu describing to us the important | ceeding to it, to our no small surprise, we 
disease to which your correspondent alludes, | found the porter at the door, who refused to 
to point out the principle and best mode of | admit a single individual without seeing his 
treatment ; and if he has not been precise | ticket, Now, as notnine out of the whole body 
iv entering into the various minutie of of us had ov tickets in our pockets, ss it 
manual operations, he has very justly con- | as nota posted operation, we were prevent- 
cluded, that it is not in the class-room in | ed from seeing au operation which we were 
which we can obtain our “practical infor.) privileged to see, and for which privilege 
mation,” and he has, consequently, devoted we have paid so dearly; the porter at the 
that time, which might otherwise have been | Same ume acknowledged that he knew us 
uselessly spent, in teaching us the funda- | perfectly as students, but that he could not 
mental principles of the science ; in bestow- admit us without our tickets, by that means 
ing upon us that important theoretical know- | disappointing more than fifty of us who ap- 


ledge, by which alone our practice could be | plied for admittance. Such, Sir, is the 
|manner in which the students, who have 


reudered either safe or benelicial. 
Your correspondent professes himself not | been so deluded as to enter to the Borough 
to be actuated by any feeling of pique or il'-| Hospitals, are treated ; but vilely as we bave 


will towards Mr. Bell. With his private feel- | been heretofore used, I think, never before, 
ings I do not presume to be acquainted ; I have even the Sutgeons of St. Thomas's 
can only observe, that, from whatever motive | Shown so glaring am example of oppression. 
he has been induced to bring forward charges | By alluding to this affair you will oblige the 
80 totally groundless, they have met with whole bady of the Borough Students, who 
the marked and decided disapprobation of feel their «rights completely trampled uan- 
all Mr. Bell’s class, der foat by the proceedings of this morn- 
With regard to the difference of attend. | ing, and believe me to remain, 
ance upon the physiological class, I would | Your obedient servant, 
call the attention of your correspondent to A Srupenr. 


the laws of the College of Surgeons: he will| Borough, Friday Morning, 


find that the late laws only required an at- February 13. 


tendance upon two courses, and conse- 
quently those pupils who attended last yeer, | 
are not required to attend this, I can con- | 
fidently assert that there are only four or five 
pupils who attend surgical lectures out of nee 
~ Pree om, Sir, To the Editor of Tux Lancer. 
Your very Resor Sir,—In answer to the statements put 
oe . RK FURIE. | forth by ‘4A Governor” respecting the na- 
London University, Feb. 15, 1830. wre aud treatment of a ae ease of 
* strangulated hernia,” I have merely to 
assert that the ease was not one of strangu~ 
lation, and that the treatment adopted was 
ILLIBERALITY TO STUDENTS IN THE | Sound, If ** A Governor” will point out 
BOROUGH HOSPITALS, intelligibly the errors of the practice, and 
eo affix his name to his reply, 1 shall, fur one, 
, be most happy to enter the list of conten- 
To the Editor of Tux Lancer. tion. I am, Sir, 
: : Your obedient servant 
Sir,—As you have ever raised voice . 
against co po ioend-Comea™ equim Hewry Francis Gispornz. 
practised in the Borough Hospitals, proba-| Derby, Feb. 15, 1830, 
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DRUGGISTS—RESPIRATION.—MR. HANDEY. 78 


To the Editor of Tux Lancer. 
Sir,—In some of the late numbers of Tut 
Lancer, I have observed several letters 
apparently written by persons belonging to 
that class of 1 men, who have re- 
cently acquired the appellation of “ General 
Practitioners,” complaining in bitter terms, 
against the druggists for encroaching upon 
their provioce, by prescribing for the sick. 





Now, Mr. Editor, I should be glad to know 
by what authority, except that of local cus- 


siologist in the days of Van Swieten, and 
detailed by bim in his commentaries, as 
having been witnessed by him; he also 
states his astonishment, on finding tbat the 
old doctrine of the necessary fatality attend- 
ing wounds of both cavities of the thorax, to 
be incorrect. Being merely a visiter im 
London, and not having access to books 
here, I am unable to give the exact quota- 
tions from Dr. Arnott and Van Swieten, 
The experiments, 1 think, may be found in 
either the second, third, or fourth volume 
of the Commenturies, (lL mention the vo- 
lumes, because tie Commentaries, unfortu- 


tom and sufferance, they themselves pre- | nately, are not provided with a good index,) 
scribe, If the subject were properly inves- | where wounds of the thorax are treated of. 
tigated, they, I apprehend, would be found | They appeared to me to have been per- 
as culpable as the druggists. |formed with great accuracy, Has their 


When the duties of the physician were | fallacy ever been proved! Young dogs 


from those of the apothecary, | 
throughout the world, the motive was far | 
from being one of caprice or monopoly. tt 
was one that denoted profound penetration | 
and knowledge of the human character, and | 
@ paternal watchfulness over the best inte- 
rests of society, rarely to be met with in| 
modern times ; it was to prevent, or at least) 
to diminish, the chance of ignorant, careless, | 
or wilful mistakes that might oceur by one | 
and the same individual being permitted to 
prescribe and administer his remedies; and 
to facilitate detection in case of accident. | 
Bat it will be found that open shops for the 
of medicines are as indispensable to the 
public weal as they are convenient. The 
apothecaries, therefure, have no right to 
complain if they choose to abandon them for | 
the geateeler, but, in my opinion, unconsti- 
tationabavocation of prescribing, compound- 
ing, and udministering in private. 
- lam, Sir, 
- Your obedient servant, 
Aw Otp Autuonisep Prescainer. 


London, 1830. 





RESPIRATION AFTER PERFORATION OF THE 
THORAX. 
To the Editor of Tus Lancer. 


Sir,—I noticed in your last Number, a 
i the d volume of the Elements 





of Physics, by Dr. Arnott. This volume | 
have not seen; but yet his first volume I read 
ane months since, when at a distance from 

, Or probably you would have had 
from me at that time, what | now fear may 
come tvo late. 

Dr. Arnott, in his first volume, asserts 
that the function of respiration must neces- 
sarily cease, if @ perforation exist in both 
cavities of the thorax at the same time. 
This assertion is directly at variance with 





experiments performed by an English phy- 


were the subjects on which the experiments 
were made. 
I am, Sir, yours, 
A.S. 





HANDEY UV, HENSON. 


— 
Ara public meeting of the medical pro- 
fession held at Leamington Spa on Wednes- 
day, the 10th of February, 1830, 


Dr. Lovnow in the Chair; 


It was proposed by Edward Goate, Esq., of 
Kineton, and seconded by J. M. Cottle, Esq, 
of Leamington, 

That the thanks of the medical profession 
are due to James Handey, Esq., of 
London, for his exertions in obtaining 
the decision whereby the practitioner is 
entitled to be remunerated for his skill 
and time as well as for his medicines, 

Proposed by Richard Jones, Esq., of Lea- 
mington, and seconded by Edward Welch- 
man, Esq., of Kineton, « 

That a subscription of two shillings and 
sixpence from each practitioner be 
raised immediately, for the purpose of 
presenting Mr. Handey with apiece of 
plate, and that the profession in London, 
and throughout the country, be invited 
to join the same. 

Proposed by J. Gardner, Esq.,of Southam, 
and seconded by Wright Laxton, Esq., of 
Southam, 

That these resolutions be transmitted to 
the Editors of the two London Weekly 
Medical Journals, and that the Editors 
of the other Medical Journals be also 
solicited to copy the same, 

Cuarves Lovpon, Chairman. 

Dr. Loudon ‘having left the chair, the 
thanks of the meeting were voted to lim for 
his conduct on this occasion. 

H. L. Surrs, Sec. 
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CASE OF MARY WALSH. 


To the Editor of Tur Laxcer. 

Six,—The latter paragraph of Mr. Thisel- 
ton’s letter in the last Lancet (page 677) 
has excited my great surprise. Pray ask 
him if he laid before the Governors a letter 
lately sent for them, and signed ** An Old 
Practitioner.” The contents of that letter lL 
reiterate, (rom facts of dater date. Let the 
Governors look to it. 

Your most obedient servant, 
Ay Ocp Pracririoner. 

London, Feb. 15, 1650. 





BOOKS FOR REVIEW. 

A new System of treating the Human 
Teeth ; explaining the Causes which lead to 
their Decay, und the most approved Methods 
of preserving them : with some Account of a 
Discovery made by te Author for the Cure 
of Toothuch and Yic-couloureux, By J. 
Paterson Clark, M.A., Dentist. London, 
Longman and Co. 1850. 8vo. pp. 199. 

A Synoptical Chart of Diseases of the 
Ear, showing their Order, Classification, 
Seat, Symptoms, Causes, and Treatment. 
By Jobn Harrison Curtis, Surgeon-Aurist 
to his Majesty. Loudon. Highley. 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Communications have been received 
from Mr. S. C. Hawkes—Mr. J. Bedingfield 
—M. G. R. Skene—Mr. J. Furlonge—Mr. 


G. J. Whittington— Mr. J. Carstairs—Mr. | 


Nicholas Power—Mr. F. George—Mr. W. 
Thackery—Mr. Read—Mr. Francis —Dr. 
Mitiord—Mr. G. Lindley—Mr. Hatleigh— 
Mr. W. Pratt—Mr. S. Dickson—Mr. Pur- 
ton—Mr, J. Berry —Dr. Horlock—Mr. P, 
Nicholls—Mr,. Behnes—Mr. Ridley—Mr. 
Douglas—Mr. Higgios—Dr. J. Ryder—Mr. 
Charrier—Mr. Mackay—Mr. Bishop—Mr. 
Lefevre—Mr. A. K. Pownal—Mr. Fulton— 
Mr. Thomas Evans—Mr, ?. Temlinson— Dr. 
W. Howison—Mr. Dewhurst— Ur, Corbett 
Medicus—Justus—Charles Hill—A Student 
—Jemmy Scalpel—Bibliophilos—F. R.8.— 
A Surgeon—J. F.—Anti Hocus-Pocus—A 
Medical Pupil—R. 8. G.—L’ Accoucheur— 
Non-Medicus—D. S.—N. B.—X.—Jabeio 
Studens—A Student of the London Univer- 
sity— D.—Omicron— No Enemy of the Lon- 
don University. 

Correspondent inquires, ‘‘ Have the 
parish officers the sule privilege of electing 
the surgeon for tle attendance on paupers, 
or canuct the parishioners generally vote in 








such cases t”—In parishes where there are 
open vestries, the parishioners have the pri- 
vilege of electing the medical attendant ; 
but in parishes where there are select ves- 
tries, either permanent or elective, the 
power of electing the whole of the i 
officers usuaily rests with those bodies. 

Y. £. R. Itcan be of no consequence, 
Let him take his own course. 

Dr. Reece, the spirited and independent 
publisher of the Gazette of Health, was not 
in any way alluded to in our last notices to 
correspondents. 

The report of the case of hernia which 
occurred in the Derby Infirmary, will be 
inserted next week. 

The ‘divine doctor”’ bas dropped from 
the clouds and fallen in Saville Row. The 
Lapis Divinus has gothis ** discharge,” and 
females will now have the advantage of the 
blessed touch of his holiness, the doctor 
himself, 

R.S. G. may rest assured that M. Cha- 
bert had no antidote touse. If he had been 
permitted to go on with his performance, he 
would have again succeeded in imposing on 
the public. Had the dogs taken the prussic 
acid brought by the Editor, M. Chabert 
knew full well that they both would have 
died. As the man has acknowledged himself 
to be an impostor, we cannot hold any fur- 
ther communication with him. 

Several students of Bartholomew’s Hose 
pital complain of the defective manner in 
which the theatre is lighted on the nights 
that the surgical lectures are delivered, and 
also of the interruptions which are con- 
stantly taking place from the noise and con- 
fusion occasioned by the egress and ingress 
of pupils during the hour of lecture, Mr, 
Lawrence should himself interfere. 

We see by the newspapers, that the gen- 
tlemen who have been educated (!) at Guy’s 
Hospital, are to dine together at the Cooper’s 
Arms, Stone Alley, on the 2d of March, 
Where is the company to be found? Mr, 
B. B. Cooper is to be in the chair, and after 
the usual loyal roasts have been drunk, it is 
expected, thatin an impressive and feeling 
speech, he will propose the immortal me- 
mory of Stepuen Portarn. Tune—* Dead 
March in Saul,” 

Will Omicron favour us with his name and 
address. 

There is some degree of ingenuity in the 
suggestion of , but, unfortunately, 
the brass monuments would cost more money 
than the worth of the bodies. 


Erratum.—The “ Medical Case- Book,” 
noticed under the head of Books received 
for Review in No. 336, is published by Mr. 
Limebeer, Smithfield, and not by Messrs. 


Simphin. 





